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recognition  The  Centennial  issue  of  bibliotheca 
OF  THE  SACRA  (January-April,  1943)  has  already 

CENTENNIAL  drawn  out  most  formidable  comment  and 
ISSUE  recognition  of  the  worthy  history  of  this 

magazine  through  the  past  hundred  years. 
The  truth  of  God  abides  and  this  alone  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  while  rationalism  and  human  philosophy  have  ever  been 
changing,  the  testimony  of  bibliotheca  SACRA  has  continued 
as  it  began,  in  loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  so  far  as  it 
remains  adjusted  to  Him,  that  which  is  joined  to  God  is  not 
only  immutable  but  is  eternal.  It  is  the  immutable  God  re¬ 
vealed  in  His  immutable  Word  that  has  determined  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  during  the  past  century,  and 
where  He  alone  is  honored  the  same  immutable  God  and  His 
immutable  Word  will  determine  this  and  every  message  of 
the  next  century  and  every  century  that  may  yet  be.  His 
unchangeable  self  and  His  unchangeable  Word  will  remain 
what  they  are  when  human  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  conceit 
have  vanished  forever.  This  quarterly  enters  its  second  cen¬ 
tury  proud  to  be  a  witness  to  the  eternal  God  and  His 
unalterable  Word. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

^  o 

UNPOPULARITY  Ayer's  well-known  Directory  of  News¬ 
papers  and  Periodicals  tabulates  with  the 
religious  publications  to  be  listed  in  its  pages  9  theological 
magazines.  Doubtless,  two  or  three  times  as  many  as  this 
are  being  printed.  The  significant  fact  for  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  then,  is  not  the  small  number  but  the  small  circulation 
which  theological  material  enjoys  today.  Several  of  the  9 
journals  are  issuing  articles  other  than  the  strictly  theological 
type  along  with  religious  themes.  And  yet  only  one  among 
them  can  boast  a  circulation  surpassing  the  one-thousand 
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mark.  (A  few  periodicals  had  less  than  five  hundred  copies 
printed.)  Included  with  the  9  magazines  were  noteworthy 
productions  unrelated  to  a  denomination  as  well  as  denomina> 
tional  organs. 

How  is  the  unpopularity  of  theological  journalism  to  be 
explained?  Poor  editorship,  poor  articles,  or  poor  interest  in 
the  ministerial  world — ^which  will  account  for  the  low  tide 
of  productivity?  Defects  in  editing  there  must  be.  None  of 
us  has  passed  beyond  the  realm  of  imperfection  and  error. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  hundreds  of  religious  and  denomina¬ 
tional  periodicals  fiourish  today  would  argue  against  any 
dearth  of  editorial  acumen,  not  to  speak  of  the  publications 
which  fairly  bulge  from  every  newsstand  in  the  country. 
Editors  are  legion,  if  not  always  acute.  Defects  in  the  con¬ 
tributors  and  contributions  there  also  must  be  in  a  world 
like  ours.  Yet  that  has  not  prevented  a  literary  fiood  of  sub¬ 
stantial  proportions  from  sweeping  over  all.  The  high  water 
caused  by  the  appearing  of  many  volumes  and  pamphlets  with 
sermonic  material  is  receding  gradually  since  the  new  world- 
war  has  made  itself  felt,  absorbing  both  the  time  and  thought 
of  serious-minded  men.  Such  a  recent  fiood,  however,  has 
left  behind  its  mark.  So  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
church  lacks  penmen  with  ready  pens. 

If  the  unpopularity  of  theological  literature  be  due  to  neither 
editor  nor  author,  then  what  else  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
present  situation  but  our  theological  public?  Denominational 
papers  are  much  in  evidence,  devotional  writings  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Sunday  School  lessons  vie  one  with  the  other 
on  the  market.  But  the  theological  magazine  goes  unheeded, 
unwanted,  unsupported.  Ministers  must  simply  not  be  read¬ 
ing  systematic  theology  or  the  Greek  New  Testament.  They 
must  not  be  expounding  the  Bible  verse  by  verse,  book  by 
book,  doctrine  by  doctrine.  Both  pulpit  and  pew,  therefore, 
need  revival,  not  the  pew  alone.  Clergymen  may  be  too  busy 
with  things  of  less  importance  than  “prayer  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Word”  (Acts  6:4).  They  may  be  acting  out  the  part 
of  deacon  (Acts  6:2),  of  statesman  (to  plan  “a  just  and 
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durable  peace”),  or  of  religious  politician  (to  unite  denomina¬ 
tions,  missions,  schools). 

^en  will  “the  cloth”  come  to  its  senses  and  learn  again 
what  our  Lord  meant  by  the  words,  “Thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things:  but  one  thing  is  needful”?  The 
minister  is  no  better  than  what  he  does.  If  he  fails  to  study 
the  Bible  and  theology,  what  will  he  have  of  spiritual  verity 
to  preach?  What  message  will  he  have  for  the  war  widow, 
the  fatherless,  the  fighting  man  ready  for  combat?  How  can 
he  support  his  country  at  war  with  prevailing  prayer,  if  he 
knows  so  little  about  the  God  of  glory  and  battles,  revealed 
fully  only  in  the  Scriptures?  How  can  he  proclaim  a  gospel 
of  peace  which  transforms  men  whose  father  is  the  Devil 
into  sons  of  God,  thus  to  make  possible  what  is  real  peace, 
both  individual  and  national?  Only,  we  believe,  by  knowing 
whereof  he  speaks,  studying  in  order  to  know,  having  the 
material  with  which  to  study,  and  using  it. 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 

^  ^  ^ 

AN  ACUTE  With  the  Far  East  closed  for  the  present  to 
MISSIONARY  new  or  even  to  returning  missionaries,  and 
PROBLEM  with  access  to  Africa  and  India  exceedingly 
difficult  in  these  times,  the  attention  of  mis¬ 
sionary  minds  has  been  naturally  drawn  to  Latin  America, 
one  of  the  neediest  mission  fields  in  the  world,  and  one  for 
which  least  has  been  done  proportionately  to  its  population. 
In  addition  to  the  mass  of  people  who  are  nominally  subject 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  many  of  whom  are  religiously 
indifferent,  there  is  the  great  central  jungle  area  of  South 
America,  where  several  hundred  Indian  tribes  remain  abso¬ 
lutely  untouched  by  the  Gospel.  Access  to  these  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult,  not  only  because  of  the  climate  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  problem,  but  also  because  of  the  exceedingly  dif- 
feult  languages  that  must  be  mastered.  The  linguistic  train¬ 
ing  offered  by  Camp  Wycliffe*  provides  the  key  to  the  solution 

‘See  the  article  by  Professor  Nida  in  the  April-June,  1942  Number  of  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra. 
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of  the  linguistic  problem,  and  it  is  heartening  to  see  a  num- 
ber  of  new  missionaries,  and  even  a  new  mission  (the  New 
Tribes  Mission)  undertaking  this  task  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Great  Commission. 

This  movement  toward  Latin  America  on  the  part  of 
Evangelical  Missions  has  naturally  aroused  a  strong  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  Peru  has  closed 
its  doors  to  new  missionaries,  and  Brazil  has  not  only  done 
likewise,  but  has  forbidden  the  missionaries  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  country  to  live  among  the  Indians!  Other 
countries  are  also  taking  restrictive  measures. 

The  Romanists  in  our  own  country  have  not  been  inactive. 
It  has  been  reported  that  their  strong  lobby  in  Washington 
has  been  seeking  to  obtain  Government  action  that  would 
prevent  Protestant  missionaries  from  being  sent  out  to  Latin 
America.  Their  press  has  also  sought  to  make  use  of  the 
international  political  situation  and  of  the  “Good  Neighbor 
Policy”  as  arguments  not  only  against  sending  out  new  mis¬ 
sionaries,  but  even  in  favor  of  recalling  those  now  on  the 
field  I  Recent  issues  of  the  Catholic  Digest  carried  two  articles 
by  so-called  Protestants  giving  expression  to  such  views. 
That  these  sentiments  are  not  truly  Protestant  needs  no  proof. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  that  body,  like  the  Church  of  England,  has  always  been 
opposed  to  missions  in  predominantly  Catholic  lands.  Al¬ 
though  the  theological  viewpoint  of  the  Christian  Century  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  we  can 
only  heartily  commend  its  rejoinder  to  the  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  namely,  “There  are  enough  religiously  in¬ 
different  people  in  South  America  to  give  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  an  ample  field  for  a  century.  What  if  they  do  proselyte? 
So  does  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.” 

Only  much  prayer  can  bring  the  victory.  Prayer  indeed 
has  already  prevailed,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  joy  and  privilege 
to  be  one  of  thirty-six  (including  the  families)  sailing  on  the 
same  vessel  for  missionary  service  in  South  America. 

Miner  Brodhead  Stearns. 
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reprint  To  you,  at  least,  the  sharers  of  my  own  faith,  I 
can  press  home  the  proposition  that  in  regard 

to  the  grounds,  the  necessity,  and  the  right  of  war  against 

gitier _ even  though  it  is  at  the  moment  not  your  war,  but 

is  being  waged  by  others  in  the  Channel,  over  London,  in 
Egypt  (and  who  knows  where  to-morrow?) — ^for  you  too 
noting  has  changed,  nothing  at  all.  National  Socialism 
itself,  with  its  lies  and  cruelties,  its  arbitrary  justice,  its  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Jews  and  concentration  camps,  its  attack 
upon,  and  poisoning  of,  the  Christian  Church,  its  fundamental 
denial  of  freedom  and  consequently  of  responsibility  for 
thought  and  speech,  its  conscious  and  wicked  repudiation  of 
spiritual  values — National  Socialism  as  '‘the  Revolution  of 
Nihilism,”  has  not  changed,  even  in  the  smallest  particular. 
It  has  only  proved  itself  to  be  more  efficient  in  war  than  we 
thought,  and  become  more  powerful  than  we  wished  .  .  . 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  at  the  present  time  exercises 
the  minds  of  Christians  in  Germany  belonging  to  the  Con¬ 
fessional  Church  more  than  the  whole  war?  It  is  the  putting 
to  death  on  medical  grounds,  of  certain  “incurably”  sick  per¬ 
sons,  carried  out  as  a  system  on  a  large  scale  and  made 
immune  from  criticism  by  the  power  of  the  police.  Rumour 
has  it  that  up  to  the  present  there  have  been  80,000  victims 
of  this  system.  This  is  Hitler.  To  withstand  this  Hitler, 
when  after  mastering  his  own  people  he  began  to  hurl  himself 
against  other  nations  and  countries,  was  the  clear  purpose 
with  which  England  and  France  in  the  autumn  of  1939,  after 
long  hesitation,  entered  into  the  war. 

The  fact  that  since  then  things  have  gone  so  extraord¬ 
inarily  well  for  Hitler,  and  so  badly  for  his  opponents,  that 
he  has  found  in  Europe  and  Asia  allies  among  those  who  by 
their  own  nature  were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  become  such, 
that  to-day  he  exalts  himself  like  a  god  to  force  a  new  order 
of  his  own  making  upon  the  whole  world,  all  this  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  abandoning  that  purpose.  For  you  also,  even 
though  you  are  at  present  no  longer  actually  at  war,  all  this 
is  no  reason  for  being  untrue  to  that  purpose. 
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You  must  at  least  in  your  inmost  heart  be  with  those 
Frenchmen  who  have  decided,  and  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  giving  effect  to  the  decision,  to  continue  to  carry  on  the 
war  of  the  France  of  1939.  National  Socialism  is  the  same 
terrible,  but  at  the  same  time  inwardly  empty  and  in  the 
last  resort  utterly  unreal,  product  of  the  underworld  that  it 
always  has  been.* 

^ 

**In  our  days,  there  is  such  a  prominent  and  reiterated 
exhibition  of  the  paternal  character  of  God  as  to  endanger,  if 
not  destroy  its  legitimate  effect  on  the  character  of  His  in¬ 
telligent  creatures.  There  is  such  a  protrusion  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  Bible,  and  such  a  concealment  of  its  threatenings, 
as  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  both.  Religion  is  sometimes 
so  divested  of  its  grander  and  sterner  qualities  as  to  fail  to 
secure  any  respect.  It  becomes  a  mere  collection  of  pleasant 
counsels,  an  assemblage  of  sweet  recommendations,  which  it 
would  be  very  well  to  observe;  instead  of  presenting,  as  it 
does,  an  alternative  of  life  or  death,  an  authoritative  code  of 
morals,  a  law  with  inflexible  sanctions,  a  gospel  to  be  rejected 
on  peril  of  eternal  damnation.  These  shallow  philanthropists 
and  religionists  are  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  man,  as 
they  are  of  the  revelation  of  God,  as  little  versed  in  the  more 
imposing  features  of  our  constitution,  as  in  the  high  and 
solemn  themes  of  Christianity.  They  have  little  to  do  with 
the  deeper  wants  of  our  moral  being.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  curious  and  almost  contradictory  a  piece  of  work¬ 
manship  is  man.  They  seem  never  to  have  imagined,  that 
he  has  the  closest  relations  to  a  moral  law,  to  an  atoning 
Saviour,  to  a  righteous  moral  Governor,  and  to  an  impartial 
judgment  seat.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February,  1844. 

’Reprinted  from  The  Gospel  Magazine  (London),  July-August,  1942,  p. 
117.  This  venerable  publication,  established  in  1766,  selected  the  a^re 
material  from  Karl  Barth’s  “Second  Letter  to  the  French  Protestants,” 
dated  October,  1940,  pp.  46-48. 
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greetings  and  testimonials  to 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 

“Allow  me  also  to  extend  to  you  my  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  upon  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  this  splendid 
Quarterly.  Yours  is  a  great  tradition  of  scholastic  dignity, 
and  it  is  a  joy  and  inspiration  to  us  to  know  it  is  being  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  behalf  of  our  conservative  faith.  May  I 
wish  for  you  .  .  .  every  success  as  you  face  forward  into 
these  days.  May  the  Quarterly  continue  to  bear  its  great 
testimony  until  our  Lord  returns.” 

W.  Theodore  Taylor,  Th.D., 
Pastor  of  Central  Baptist  Church,  New  York 


“It  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  been  a  contrib¬ 
utor  of  some  articles  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  a  publication  which 
I  had  always  looked  upon  with  great  respect.  Like  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Biblical  Repository,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  always  been 
both  ‘learned’  and  ‘weighty,’  and  it  has  always  (for  which 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful)  borne  consistent  and  conservative 
Biblical  and  theological  testimony.  You,  and  all  those  now 
responsible  for  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  are  heartily  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  this  most  interesting  and  significant  anniversary, 
which  marks  a  milestone  in  the  record  of  American  theologi¬ 
cal  scholarship.” 

William  Samuel  Bishop,  D.D., 
Formerly  Examining  Chaplain,  Diocese  of  Washington 


“Please  accept  our  heartiest  congratulations  upon  the 
splendid  achievement  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  the  Editor  of  a  theological  Quarterly 
that  has  had  an  unbroken  history  for  100  years.  I  predict 
that  so  long  as  this  Quarterly  exalts  Christ  and  is  true  to  the 
Word  of  God,  it  will  have  an  increasing  influence  throughout 
the  coming  years.” 

Gordon  Palmer,  D.D., 

President  of  the  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
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“It  is  a  privilege  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  and  congratu¬ 
lation  on  the  Centennial  of  Bibliotheca  Samira.  This  publi- 
cation  has  indeed  had  a  long  and  honorable  history.  Together 
with  its  related  publications  it  surely  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence  in  the  Christian  life  of  America  which  men  cannot 
measure.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
consecrated  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  and  Biblical  scholar¬ 
ship.” 

Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  Litt.D., 
Headmaster  of  the  Stony  Brook  School,  Long  Island 


“It  would  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  Dallas  and  join 
personally  in  any  exercises  you  may  be  planning,  but  dis¬ 
tance  and  expense  forbid.  Allow  me,  therefore,  by  cor¬ 
respondence  to  congratulate  you  and  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  publication  of  this  quarterly  upon  its  becoming  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,  and  upon  the  magnificent  service  which  it  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  cause  of  sound  Biblical  scholarship  down  the 
years.  Our  file  is  complete  .  .  .  and  since  it  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  indexed,  is  still  constantly  referred  to  by  professors  and 
students.” 

Albertus  Pieters,  D.D., 

Librarian  of  the  Western  (Reformed)  Theological  Seminary 


“Congratulations  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Having  been  identified  in  an  editorial 
capacity  with  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life  and  with  the  Es- 
sentialist,  two  magazines  which  have  been  merged  with  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  I  take  great  delight  in  extending  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  this  testimony  through  the  years. 

Harold  John  Ockenga,  D.D.,  Litt.D., 
Pastor  of  Park  Street  Church,  Boston 


“May  the  centennial  year  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  be  a  happy 
one,  and  the  subsequent  years  bright  and  prosperous,  as  the 
torch  of  faith  is  held  faithfully  aloft.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
walked  by  the  bound  volumes  of  the  magazine  in  our  Sem- 
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inary  library,  and  remarked  to  an  associate  that  one  of  these 
days  I'm  going  to  start  reading  through  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
from  its  beginnings.  Its  place  in  religious  journalism  is 
quite  unique,  and  its  place  in  the  Church  is  with  the  few  out¬ 
standing  theological  quarterlies  true  to  the  gospel  message.” 

Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  Th.D., 
Professor  in  Northern  Baptist  Seminary 


‘*I  take  pleasure  in  sending  greetings  and  best  wishes,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  to  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its  cen¬ 
tenary.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  your  periodical,  as  it 
enters  upon  its  second  century  of  existence,  will  enjoy  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  and  influence  and  will  have  ever  greater 
success  in  its  effort  to  promote  sound  learning  and  true 
spirituality  in  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

Lucius  Rogers  Shero,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  Swarthmore  College 


“Allow  me  to  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  you 
...  at  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  this,  the  centenary 
of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  As  a  contributor  to  Christian  Faith 
and  Life,  which  was  taken  over  by  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  as  well 
as  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
strong  evangelical  position  which  the  periodical  has  always 
taken.  May  God’s  richest  blessing  continue  to  be  yours !  Sub 
numine  Dei  viget. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


“. .  .  It  [Bibliotheca  Sacra]  really  holds  the  fleld  since  the 
Princeton  Review  ceased  publication,  and  one  knows  no  other 
evangelical  theological  review,  in  America  that  quite  measures 
up  to  it.  Its  present  home  is  at  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
an  institution  raised  up  of  God  to  continue  the  great  evan¬ 
gelical  tradition  represented  by  Dr.  Park  at  Andover  and  Dr. 
Wright  at  Oberlin.  .  .  .  God  does  not  leave  Himself  without 
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a  witness,  and  the  Dallas  Seminary,  with  the  old  theological 
mouthpiece  and  instructor  in  evangelism.  Bibliotheca  Sam, 
goes  on  its  prosperous  way.” 

Sunday  School  Times,  January  9, 19J^ 


“The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  greets  with  pleasure  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  takes  this 
occasion  to  express  appreciation  of  the  unique  and  distin¬ 
guished  service  rendered  by  the  Journal  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  Biblical  scholarship.  May  Bibliotheca  Sacra  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  up  the  torch  of  learning  and  faith  in  America  in 
the  years  to  come.” 

Editors:  Abraham  A.  Neuman,  H.L.D.,  Solomon 
Zeitlin,  Ph.D. 


**Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  a  thoroughly  sound  evangelical  jour¬ 
nal,  whose  major  disciplines  are  Systematic  Theology,  He¬ 
brew,  Greek,  and  Sacred  History.  Its  Editor,  the  President 
of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr.  John  Henry  Ben- 
netch,  the  Chairman  of  the  Centennial  Committee,  are  to  be 
congratulated  and  encouraged  in  the  publication  of  this  his¬ 
toric  publication.  .  .  .” 

Our  Hope,  January,  19iS 


“May  I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  upon 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  It  is  a  long  time 
to  render  Christian  service  through  the  printed  page.” 

Ada  a.  Snyder, 

Managing  Editor,  Biblion  Publishers,  Chicago 


**Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  filled  a  great  need  in  the  realm  of 
scholarly,  fundamental,  religious  periodicals.  We  trust  that 
the  Lord  will  see  fit  to  continue  to  richly  bless  the  great  min¬ 
istry  and  testimony  of  this  great  quarterly.  .  .  .  Allow  me, 
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on  the  behalf  of  the  Christian  Digest,  to  extend  our  greetings 
and  heartiest  congratulations.” 

Theodore  W.  Engstrom, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Christian  Digest 


“May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  ...  in 
issuing  such  a  splendid  magazine  as  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  centenary  anniversary.  May  the  Lord's 
richest  blessings  continue  to  rest  upon  you  and  the  magazine 
is  our  prayer  and  wish.” 

P.  J.  ZONDERVAN, 
Zondervan  Publishing  House 


“Providence  Bible  Institute  sends  its  sincere  Christian 
greetings  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  the  occasion  of  its  100th 
anniversary.  Our  teaching  ministry  has  been  enriched  by  the 
presence  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  our  library,  and  the  work 
of  our  graduate  pastors  in  the  field  has  been  stimulated  and 
advanced  by  the  excellent  articles  which  have  enabled  sub¬ 
scribers  to  carry  on  their  studies  after  leaving  school.  We 
consider  that  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  a  unique  place  to  fill  in 
the  lives  of  Christian  students  and  scholars  as  well  as  pastors, 
and  we  assure  you  of  our  best  wishes  and  earnest  prayers 
that  the  scholarly  and  spiritual  ministry  of  the  magazine  may 
be  enlarged  and  extended  during  the  next  100  years.” 

Howard  W.  Ferrin, 

President  of  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bible  Institute 
(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1913) 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 


Author’s  Note:  Beginning  with  this  issue  this  course  of  studies  in 
Systematic  Theology  changes  from  Angelology  to  Anthropology,  which 
general  theme  will  be  continued  in  at  least  eight  succeeding  issues  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  This  entire  division  includes:  the  creation  of  man, 
his  estate,  his  fall,  and  the  doctrine  of  Sin. 

Introduction. 

Anthropology — the  science  of  man — is  approached  from 
two  widely  different  angles,  namely,  that  of  human  philosophy 
and  that  of  the  Bible.  The  former  is  extra-Biblical  and 
avoids  every  feature  of  Scripture  revelation.  The  latter  is 
intra-Biblical  and  confines  itself  to  the  Word  of  God  and  such 
corroborating  human  experience  as  may  give  confirming  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  disclosed.  The  one  is  conceived  by  man 
and,  reflecting  his  philosophy  of  human  life,  is  offered  as 
educational  discipline  in  secular  schools  of  learning.  The 
other  is  a  revelation  from  God  in  that  sense  in  which  all 
Scripture  originates  with  Him  and  presents  a  record  which 
proud  man  is  loathe  to  accept.  It  is  indeed  suggestive  as  to 
the  attitude  of  modern  education  generally  toward  divine  rev¬ 
elation  that  no  place  is  accorded  to  revelation  in  its  philoso¬ 
phies.  Over  against  this,  the  Anthropology  of  Theology, 
while  giving  due  attention  to  that  which  man  has  asserted, 
embodies  only  such  truth  as  God  has  declared  in  His  Word. 
In  the  Bible,  it  will  be  discovered  that  abundant  material  of 
a  positive  and  dependable  nature  is  available.  The  Word  of 
God  presents  final  information  on  this  complex  theme.  A  still 
more  vital  distinction  obtains  between  these  widely  separated 
anthropological  disciplines.  With  reference  to  the  immaterial 
part  of  man,  extra-Biblical  anthropology  is  only  a  penetration 
into  the  emotional  and  intellectual  aspects  of  human  life,  or 
that  which  is  psychological ;  while  intra-Biblical  anthropology 
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enters  into  the  deeper  realms  of  things  moral,  spiritual,  and 
eternal.  Extra-Biblical  anthropology  assigns  no  place  for 
God  in  matters  of  man’s  origin,  career,  or  destiny;  while 
intra-Biblical  anthropology,  being  an  induction  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  asserts  far-reaching  truths  in  all  these  fields.  As  a 
subject  in  modern  education,  anthropology,  though  but  re¬ 
cently  developed,  claims  the  same  importance  as  the  kin¬ 
dred  sciences — Biology  and  Psychology.  It  incorporates  the 
theories  of  evolution  and  is  materialistic  in  character.  Aside 
from  the  underlying  fact  that  these  two  anthropological  dis¬ 
ciplines  deal  with  the  study  of  man,  there  is  little  in  common 
between  them. 

The  definition  of  anthropology  as  given  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is:  “That  branch  of  natural  history  which  deals 
with  the  human  species  ...  It  is  thus  part  of  biology,  the 
science  of  living  things  in  general.  Indeed,  it  was  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  biological  studies  during  the  19th  century,  chiefly 
due  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  research  into  the  origin  of 
species,  that  brought  Anthropology  into  being  in  its  modern 
form.”  This  “modern  form”  of  the  doctrine  of  man,  moves 
along  two  lines:  (a)  what  man  is — ^his  natural  evolution — ; 
and  (b)  what  man  does — ^his  cultural  history,  his  relation  to 
material  things,  to  himself,  and  to  others. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  anthropology  which  is 
theological  as  “That  branch  of  theological  science  which 
treats  of  man,  both  in  his  original  and  in  his  fallen  condition. 
It  embraces  the  consideration  of  man’s  creation,  primitive 
condition,  probation  and  apostasy,  original  sin  and  actual 
transgression”  (1913  Edition). 

As  Systematic  Theology  incorporates  logically  every  other 
science,  so  anthropology  incorporates  all  that  enters  into 
man’s  being — ^that  which  is  material  and  that  which  is  im¬ 
material,  and,  were  it  wise  so  to  extend  it,  various  disciplines 
which  are  important  branches  of  science  would  be  included; 
among  these  much  of  Biology  and  more  of  Psychology.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  intricacies  of  the  latter  and  its  likeness  to  the 
realm  of  spirit  existence,  that  which  enters  into  psychology 
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naturally  receives  the  greater  emphasis.  At  this  point  a 
crucial  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  Bible  purports  to 
teach  the  sciences  as  such.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
earnest  men  have  felt  that  an  extended  psychology  can  be 
constructed  on  the  text  of  the  Bible,  the  more  conservative 
teachers  are  convinced  that  on  the  truth  concerning  God— 
His  creation,  and  man  in  his  relation  to  God — ,  the  Bible 
speaks  with  completeness  and  finality;  but  that  on  related 
themes  it  is  accurate  so  far  as  it  may  have  occasion  to  go. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  science  of  history.  Whatever 
appears  in  the  Word  of  God  of  an  historical  nature  is  a  true 
record,  but  it  does  not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  history  of  the  universe  or  world.  The  study  of  man 
must  incorporate  some  important  features  of  truth  as  to  what 
man  was,  what  he  is  now,  and  what  he  may  yet  be.  In  all, 
a  clear  understanding  of  human  realities  is  most  essential. 
Concerning  this  field  of  investigation,  the  Bible  is  not  want¬ 
ing.  In  the  field  of  nature,  man  occupies  the  central  position 
according  to  the  Bible. 

Bearing  on  the  claims  of  some  men  that  a  complete  psy¬ 
chology  can  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  J.  I.  Marais  writes: 
“The  extravagant  claims  made  by  some  writers  for  a  fully 
developed  system  of  Biblical  psychology  has  brought  the 
whole  subject  into  disrepute.  So  much  so,  that  Hofmann 
(Schriftbeweis)  has  boldly  asserted  that  ‘a  system  of  Biblical 
psychology  has  been  got  together  without  any  justification 
for  it  in  Scripture.*  At  the  outset,  therefore,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Bible  does  not  present  us  with  a 
systematized  philosophy  of  man,  but  gives  in  popular  form 
an  account  of  human  nature  in  all  its  various  relationships. 
A  reverent  study  of  Scripture  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  a  well-defined  system  of  psychology,  on  which 
the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  is  based.  Great  truths  re¬ 
garding  human  nature  are  presupposed  in  and  accepted  by 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament;  stress  is  there 
laid  on  other  aspects  of  truth,  unknown  to  writers  outside  of 
revelation,  and  presented  to  us,  not  in  the  language  of  the 
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schools,  but  in  that  of  practical  life.  Man  is  there  described 
as  fallen  and  degraded,  but  intended  by  God  to  be  raised, 
redeemed,  renewed.  From  this  point  of  view  Biblical  psy¬ 
chology  must  be  studied,  and  our  aim  should  be  ‘to  bring 
out  the  views  of  Scripture  regarding  the  nature,  the  life  and 
life-destinies  of  the  soul,  as  they  are  determined  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  salvation’  (Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Psych.,  15). 

Some  have  stated  that  the  Bible  presents  what  is  no  more 
than  the  psychology  of  ancient  Jews,  and  others  declare  that 
in  matters 'of  nature  the  sacred  writers  were  left  to  such 
human  knowledge  as  men  possessed  in  the  day  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  written.  Reasonably,  the  conception  of  in¬ 
spiration  must  be  adjusted  to  such  views.  Row  in  his  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture,  1877,  states :  “That  inspiration  was  not  a  gen¬ 
eral  but  a  functional  endowment,  and  consequently  limited  to 
subjects  in  which  religion  is  directly  involved;  and  that  in 
those  which  stand  outside  it,  the  writers  of  the  different  books 
in  the  Bible  were  left  to  the  free  use  of  their  ordinary  facul¬ 
ties.”  It  would  seem  that  some  men  feel  that  a  writer  is 
more  free  to  exercise  his  faculties  when  uninspired.  Such 
suggestions  imply  that  the  Bible  is  not  inspired  in  all  its 
parts.  There  is  no  occasion  to  revert  to  these  problems.  This 
work  has  offered  previously  conclusive  proof  of  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  subject  under  consideration  is 
no  exception.  Completeness  of  statement  and  accuracy  of 
statement  are  two  widely  different  ideas.  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury — a  scientist  whom  the  world  honors  as  “the  pathfinder 
of  the  seas” — ,  stated  in  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee, 
in  1860  (as  reported  by  Charles  Lee  Lewis  in  his  biography 
of  Maury) :  “I  have  been  blamed  by  men  of  science,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  for  quoting  the  Bible  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  doctrines  of  physical  geography.  The  Bible, 
they  say,  was  not  written  for  scientific  purposes,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  of  no  authority  in  matters  of  science.  I  beg  pardon! 
The  Bible  is  authority  for  everything  it  touches.  What  could 

^The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  pp.  2494,  2495. 
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you  think  of  the  historian  who  should  refuse  to  consult  the 
historical  records  of  the  Bible,  because  the  Bible  was  not 
written  for  the  purposes  of  history?  The  Bible  is  true  and 
science  is  true.  The  agents  concerned  in  the  physical  economy 
of  our  planet  are  ministers  of  His  who  made  both  it  and  the 
Bible.  The  records  which  He  has  chosen  to  make  through  the 
agency  of  these  ministers  of  His  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth 
are  as  true  as  the  records  which,  by  the  hands  of  His  prophets 
and  servants.  He  has  been  pleased  to  make  in  the  Book  of 
Life.  They  are  both  true ;  and  when  your  men  of  science,  with 
vain  and  hasty  conceit,  announce  the  discovery  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  them,  rely  upon  it  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
Witness  or  His  records,  but  with  the  ‘worm’  who  essays  to 
interpret  evidence  which  he  does  not  understand.  When  I,  a 
pioneer  in  one  department  of  this  beautiful  science,  discover 
the  truths  of  revelation  and  the  truths  of  science  reflecting 
light  one  upon  the  other  and  each  sustaining  the  other,  how 
can  I,  as  a  truth-loving,  knowledge-seeking  man,  fail  to  point 
out  the  beauty  and  to  rejoice  in  its  discovery?  Reticence  on 
such  an  occasion  would  be  sin,  and  were  I  to  suppress  the 
emotion  with  which  such  discoveries  ought  to  stir  the  soul, 
the  waves  of  the  sea  would  lift  up  their  voice,  and  the  very 
stones  of  the  earth  cry  out  against  me.”* 

Over  against  all  this,  the  revelation  regarding  man  as 
found  in  the  Word  of  God  extends  into  many  fields  where  a 
man-conceived  anthropology  could  not  enter — the  true  man¬ 
ner  of  creation,  the  original  estate  of  man,  his  fall,  the  real 
cause  of  death  in  the  world,  the  new  birth,  the  ground  of  a 
right  morality,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Extra- 
Biblical  anthropology  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  themes ;  yet  these  are  realities  in  human  life  and 
as  such  become  determining  factors  in  a  worthy  psychology. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  fine  discrimination  to  be  exercised: 
On  the  one  hand,  the  truths  taught  in  the  Bible  regarding 
man  are  not  guess-work  and  subject  to  the  errors  of  men  of 
primitive  times ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  as  to  com- 


*Pp.  98,  99. 
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pleteness  a  perfect  supernatural  science.  It  is  true  that  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  origin  of  man  is  described  in  terms 
employed  by  men  of  ancient  days  and  was  immediately  ad¬ 
dressed  to  people  of  that  age.  It  is  also  true  that  expansion 
of  doctrine  follows  in  the  train  of  divine  revelation;  but  a 
supernatural  quality  obtains  from  first  to  last  which  harmon¬ 
izes  all  that  is  said  in  many  centuries  into  one  consistent 
narrative.  Men  of  primitive  times  spoke  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  to  people  of  primitive  times.  The  truth  revealed  is 
elevated  above  the  level  of  natural  facts  and  discloses  a  tact 
which  is  divine.  Science  of  each  and  every  age  has  found 
these  sublime  Biblical  teachings  to  be  outside  the  range  of 
their  own  restricted  field  of  observations.  The  Biblical  ex¬ 
pressions  of  truth  concerning  the  origin  of  man  and  his  place 
on  earth,  though  formed  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  have  served  perfectly  as  vehicles  of  thought  in  all  human 
history.  In  each  age,  the  science  of  its  time  has  imposed  its 
ever  shifting  notions  as  to  origin  upon  theology,  and  it  has 
been  the  burden  of  theology  in  each  age  to  rid  itself  of  the 
ghosts  of  defunct  philosophical  and  scientific  opinions  of  a 
preceding  age.  It  is  indicated  clearly  that  the  objective 
before  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  science,  but  it 
was  theology.  The  early  church  was  soon  dragged  down 
with  Platonic  philosophy  and  with  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the 
soul.  Such  a  situation  characterized  medieval  centuries.  It 
is  the  conceit  of  man  which  contends  that  the  divine  account 
of  the  origin  of  things  is  true  only  so  far  as  it  conforms  to 
the  science  of  his  own  day.  If  the  science  of  today  runs  true 
to  the  course  set  for  it  by  earlier  generations— *nd  why 
should  it  fail  to  do  so? — ,  it  will  be  discarded  by  the  scientists 
themselves;  yet  the  Word  of  God  will  abide  unchanged.  The 
future  of  human  opinion  will  modify  the  Word  of  God  with 
no  more  success  than  has  the  past.  Literally,  science  may 
come  and  science  may  go,  but  the  Word  of  God  goes  on 
forever. 

In  the  consideration  of  Biblical  Anthropology,  five  major 
divisions  inhere,  namely,  (a)  The  Origin  of  Man,  (b)  The 
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Time  of  Man’s  Origin,  (c)  Man’s  Estate  at  Creation,  (d)  The 
Fall,  and  (e)  The  Doctrine  of  Sin. 

I.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MAN 

The  answer  to  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  man  is  of 
immeasurable  importance,  for  upon  its  answer  depends  the 
whole  structure  of  anthropology.  Of  necessity,  man’s  nature, 
responsibility,  and  destiny  are  determined  by  the  fundamental 
fact  of  his  essential  being  as  created.  Two  systems  of  thought 
— one  a  pure  supposition,  the  other  a  revelation — ^purport  to 
answer  the  question  of  man’s  origin.  The  supposition— the 
evolutionary  theory — is  a  speculation,  conjecture,  and  as¬ 
sumption  which  is  the  best  solution  the  unregenerate  or 
spiritually  unenlightened  finite  mind  can  construct.  The 
revelation  embodies  a  series  of  truths  which  are  harmonious 
and  reasonable,  if  the  Person,  purpose,  and  power  of  the 
Creator  are  recognized.  These  two  systems  of  thought  should 
be  weighed  separately. 

1.  The  Evolutionary  Theory. 

Analysis  of  this  hypothesis  has  been  included  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work  under  Naturalistic  Theism, 
therefore  an  extended  discourse  on  this  theme  may  be  elim¬ 
inated  at  this  point.  Had  they  anything  which  they  were 
willing  to  put  in  its  place,  thinking  men  would  not  tolerate  a 
system  which  offers  not  one  proof  for  any  claim  which  it 
advances.  The  act  of  bringing  man  into  being  is  an  achieve- 
men  of  stupendous  proportions.  To  make  man  to  be  the 
result  of  an  accidental  evolutionary  process  of  springing  from 
some  supposed  primordial  germ — ^which  germ  itself  cannot 
be  accounted  for  apart  from  a  Creator — and  all  this  as  a 
pure  imaginative  fancy  without  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  sub¬ 
stance  on  which  it  may  rest  for  proof,  bears  all  the  marks  of 
mental  desperation  and  bankruptcy  of  ideas.  Yet  these  un- 
demonstrable  notions  are  passed  over  upon  the  world  under 
the  patronage  of  education  and  science.  To  the  unregen¬ 
erate  mind,  to  which  God  is  wholly  lacking  in  reality,  the 
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problem  of  origin  is  not  solved  by  the  statement  that  God 
created  man.  How  desperately  unreal  that  revelation  is  to 
all  such  may  be  measured  by  the  farcical  dogma  which  men 
substitute  in  its  place.  It  would  be  revealing  to  such  teach¬ 
ers  if,  having  aroused  all  the  humility  and  sincerity  that  is 
latent  in  their  beings,  they  would  inquire  as  to  why  they 
reject  God  as  Creator. 

Evolution,  considered  abstractly,  is  presented  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  forms.  It  may  be  naturalistic,  contending  that  by 
“natural  selection”  and  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  the  varied 
forms  of  animate  things  came  to  be  what  they  are  as  a 
result  of  fortuitous  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  Theistic 
Evolution — ^that  system  which  seeks  to  retain  some  recogni¬ 
tion  of  God  by  making  Him  the  original  cause,  while  embrac¬ 
ing  a  supposed  evolutionary  process  as  the  method  by  which 
God  developed  man  from  the  original  cell  He  had  created — 
is  not  only  unproven  and  unreasonable,  but  is  a  dishonor  to 
God.  God  states  in  the  Book,  in  which  alone  all  conceptions 
of  His  Being  have  their  source,  the  precise  method  He  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  creation  of  man.  To  disregard  this  revelation 
and  substitute  a  groundless  human  fiction  in  its  place  is  to 
accuse  God  of  untruth  and  to  reject  a  plain  Scripture  with 
the  liberty  granted  to  others  to  reject  every  other  page  of  the 
Bible  if  their  unbelief  so  dictates.  The  divine  method  of 
creation  is  constantly  reappearing  in  the  text  of  the  Bible 
and  precisely  in  accord  with  that  first  disclosed  in  Genesis 
(cf.  Matt.  19:4;  Rom.  6:12-19;  1  Cor.  15:45-49;  1  Tim.  2:13). 
The  efforts  men  make  to  explain  away  the  works  of  God  seem 
too  often  to  be  an  attempt  to  hinder  others  from  any  belief  in 
God.  The  record  God  has  given  is  worthy  of  Him.  Those 
who  treat  the  record  with  contempt  treat  God  with  the  same 
contempt,  despising  divine  counsels  and  rejecting  divine 
grace.  The  one  who  embraces  the  theory  of  animal  ancestry 
dishonors  both  God  and  himself. 

Beyond  its  insult  to  God  and  man  and  beyond  its  un¬ 
pardonable  and  indefensible  failure  to  offer  scientific  proof 
for  its  bold  assertions,  is  the  moral  effect  of  this  anti-God 
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h3rpothesis.  It  is  not  contended  that  evolution  as  a  system 
teaches  immorality  directly ;  it  is  declared,  however,  that  this 
pagan  philosophy,  being  destitute  of  God  who  is  the  alone 
source  of  moral  ideals,  cannot  engender  any  moral  impulse. 
As  certainly  as  God  created  man,  so  certainly  man  sustains 
an  inherent  moral  responsibility  to  be  like  God  in  conduct  as 
man  is  like  God  by  creation.  God  has  made  a  reasonable 
command  to  His  human  creatures:  “Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am 
hoi/*  (1  Pet.  1:16;  cf.  Matt.  5:48).  The  human  creature’s 
welfare  is  not  only  designed  by  God  but  is  to  be  executed  to 
His  glory.  On  this  ground  all  moral  conduct  is  based,  for 
there  is  no  other  basis  on  which  it  could  rest.  Man’s  actions 
are  right  when  conformed  to  the  character  of  God,  and  wrong 
when  not  conformed  to  the  character  of  God.  No  other  basis 
for  a  distinction  between  good  and  evil  exists.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  man  is  the  product  of  natural  forces,  then  he  has  as 
much  responsibility  along  moral  lines  as  natural  forces  de¬ 
mand  and  no  more.  If  God  and  His  Word  are  eliminated,  as 
the  evolutionary  hypothesis  eliminates  them,  then  men  may 
look  to  tadpoles  for  their  moral  ideals,  and  truth  is  without 
a  foundation,  the  holiness  of  angels  is  a  fiction,  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  devil  is  a  libel,  being  an  advertisement  of  that 
which  does  not  exist.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  animalism  will 
creep  into  society  and  into  schools  where  this  anti-God  sys¬ 
tem  is  upheld.  If  society  and  schools  retain  some  moral  ideals 
in  spite  of  their  anti-God  philosophy,  it  is  no  more  than 
the  fast-waning  moral  momentum  of  a  preceding.  God-hon¬ 
oring  generation.  Off,  indeed,  to  a  poor  start  would  the  Bible 
with  its  heaven-high  conceptions  of  conduct  be  if  the  baseless 
assertions  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  were  substituted  for 
the  sublime  account  of  creation. 

Beyond  the  natural  government  of  God  which  He  exercises 
over  material  creation  and  over  living  things  as  parts  of  His 
orderly  arrangement,  there  is  an  exercise  of  moral  discipline 
which  applies  to  rational  beings,  both  angelic  and  human. 
These  must  consider  the  difference  between  good  and  evil. 
Such  a  difference  and  such  a  moral  government  are  elim¬ 
inated  when  God  is  eliminated. 
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That  form  of  modernism  which  embraces  human  theories 
and  rejects  revelation  is  incapable  of  forming  a  theology  and 
its  avowed  abhorrence  for  things  doctrinal  is  a  witness 
against  it.  Often,  indeed,  must  one  turn  to  the  Scripture 
which  declares,  “let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar” 
(Rom.  3:4). 

The  certitude  which  now  characterizes  those  who  embrace 
the  evolutionary  theory  is  well  reflected  in  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  the  article  on  man  found  in  the  fourteenth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  which  reads:  “The  late 
Sir  E.  B.  Tylor,  writing  on  the  evolutionary  theory  of  man’s 
origin,  made  the  following  statement:  Tn  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  such  a  theory  of  human  descent  has,  in  our  time,  be¬ 
come  part  of  an  accepted  framework  of  zoology,  if  not  as 
demonstrable  truth,  at  any  rate  as  a  working  hypothesis 
which  has  no  effective  rival.’  When  Sir  Edward  Tylor  made 
this  statement  in  1910  he  was  in  his  78th  year;  his  memory 
could  carry  him.  back  to  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  man 
had  come  into  the  world  as  a  special  creation  some  4,000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  and  owed  no  kinship  to  other 
living  things.  He  was  27  years  of  age  when  Darwin’s 
Origin  of  Species  was  published  in  1869 ;  in  1865,  two  years 
after  Huxley  had  issued  his  renowned  treatise  on  Man’s  Place 
in  Nature,  he  himself  published  the  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind  and  the  Development  of  Civilization.  When  Darwin’s 
Descent  of  Man  came  out  in  1871,  Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture; 
Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philosophy, 
Religion,  Art  and  Custom,  kept  it  company.  By  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  he  had  seen  chair  after  chair  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  world  filled  by  men  who  were  convinced  that 
evolution  was  true;  at  his  death  in  1917,  at  the  age  of  86, 
he  had  seen  another  generation  of  enquirers  grow  up  who, 
after  applying  Darwin’s  teaching  to  all  departments  of  man’s 
world — ^to  his  body,  mind  and  culture — ^remained  convinced 
that,  as  a  working  h3rpothesis,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  had 
no  rival.”* 


*Vol.  14,  p.  758. 
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Thus  it  is  admitted  by  Sir  E.  B.  Tylor  that  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  theory  is  at  least  a  working  hypothesis  if  it  be  not  a 
demonstrable  truth. 

The  likeness  of  man’s  physical  constitution  to  that  of  the 
higher  form  of  animals  is  fully  asserted  and  included  in  the 
Genesis  account ;  but  those  who  hold  the  evolutionary  theory 
seize  upon  these  similarities  as  though  they  belonged  ex¬ 
clusively  to  that  theory.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  “summary  of  evidence”  included  in  the  same 
article  quoted  above:  “No  matter  what  aspect  of  man  the 
student  of  to-day  may  select  for  study,  the  conviction  that 
evolution  (q.v.)  is  true  is  forced  on  him.  If  he  investigates 
the  development  of  the  child  in  the  womb  he  comes  across  a 
complicated  series  of  appearances  which  can  be  explained 
only  if  Darwin’s  teaching  is  accepted.” 

In  the  matter  of  fossil  forms,  the  most  unprovable  items 
are  set  forth  with  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  evolutionary 
theory  which  is  wholly  detrimental  to  the  theory  advanced. 
Under  Palaeontology  and  as  evidence,  this  same  article  as¬ 
serts:  “In  recently  formed  strata  of  the  earth  fossil  forms 
of  man  are  found ;  those  from  the  older  strata  are  more  ap^ 
like  than  those  from  the  newer.  In  still  older  strata  are 
found  fossil  fragments  of  great  anthropoids;  in  still  more 
ancient,  the  remains  of  small  anthropoids ;  deeper  still  in  the 
earth’s  records  no  trace  of  anthropoid  has  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered.  In  these  older  strata  occur  fossil  remains  of  small 
monkey-like  primates.  The  geological  records,  so  far  as  they 
are  yet  known,  support  Darwin’s  theory  of  man’s  origin; 
they  are  altogether  against  the  belief  that  man  appeared  sud¬ 
denly — ^by  a  special  act  of  creation.” 

Here  the  writer,  above  quoted,  admits  a  complete  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  Genesis  account.  So  far  as  fossil  forms  go, 
none  more  impressive  have  been  found  than  those  of  the 
so-called  Pithecanthropus  Erectus.  Of  this  the  same  writer 
states :  “The  discovery  which  throws  most  light  on  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  progress  of  man  was  made  in  Java  during  1891-92 
by  Prof.  Eugene  Dubois,  then  a  surgeon  in  the  colonial  mill- 
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tary  service,  and  later  professor  of  geology  in  the  University 
of  Amsterdam.  In  a  stratum  which  contained  the  fossil 
bones  of  many  extinct  species  of  animals  he  obtained  five 
fragments  of  a  strange  kind  of  being,  one  of  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  transitional  form  between  man  and  ape — a  real 
missing  link.  He  named  it  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  and  as¬ 
signed  it  to  a  separate  family  of  primates — one  lying  on  the 
borderline  between  anthropoids  and  man.  .  .  .  The  five  fossil 
fragments  found  were:  a  skull  cap  which  outwardly  had  the 
form  which  might  be  expected  in  a  giant  form  of  gibbon,  a 
left  thigh  bone  and  three  teeth.  The  most  distant  of  the 
fragments  were  20  paces  apart.  Ijater  he  added  a  sixth  frag¬ 
ment — part  of  a  lower  jaw  found  in  another  part  of  the 
island  but  in  a  stratum  of  the  same  geological  age.  The  skull 
cap  is  flat,  low  and  has  great  eyebrow  ridges;  its  characters 
are  more  simian  than  human,  yet  when  Prof.  Dubois  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  cast  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  cap, 
that  cast  bore  on  it  the  convolutionary  pattern  of  the  brain 
of  Pithecanthropus,  and  that  pattern  proved  to  be  altogether 
human.  Pithecanthropus,  the  fossil  man  of  Java,  had  a 
brain  which  was  smaller,  simpler  and  infinitely  more  primi¬ 
tive  than  that  of  the  lowest  living  men.” 

After  a  section  enlarging  on  the  probable  size  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  brain  of  this  supposed  human  being,  the  writer 
concludes:  “Pithecanthropus  was  assigned  by  Prof.  Dubois, 
on  reliable  evidence,  to  a  date  late  in  the  Pliocene  period; 
others  on  weighing  the  evidence  suppose  that  he  lived  early 
in  the  Pleistocene  period.  If  we  accept  the  duration  of  the 
Pleistocene  as  250,000  years,  and  regard  Pithecanthropus  as 
representing  the  evolutionary  stage  reached  by  mankind  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  then  we  have  to  conclude  that 
man’s  body  had  become  adapted  to  its  peculiar  posture  and 
gait  before  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  period,  and  that  the  higher 
development  of  the  brain  took  place  in  the  ensuing  Pleistocene 
period.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  regard  Pithecanthropus  as  man  or  as 
ape?  The  answer  is  that  he  was  human  because  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons.  In  point  of  size  and  conformation,  his  brain 
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attained  almost  the  lowest  limit  of  modern  or  Neanthropic 
man;  his  posture  and  mode  of  progression  were  human;  his 
hands  and  arms  were  freed  from  locomotion;  his  teeth  fall 
within  range  of  human  variation.  Pithecanthropus  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  dawn  forms  of  humanity,  and  with  his  dis¬ 
covery  it  became  possible  to  affirm  that  man’s  antiquity 
could  be  carried  back  with  certainty  to  the  close  of  the 
Pliocene  period.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  higher  forms  than 
Pithecanthropus  were  evolved  before  the  end  of  the  Pliocene 
period;  the  stage  reached  by  Piltdown  man  early  in  the 
Pleistocene  period  supports  such  an  inference.  A  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  evidence  leads  us  to  expect  that  the  fossil 
remains  of  emerging  primitive  man  have  to  be  sought  for  in 
strata  of  the  Pliocene  period,  and  those  of  emerging  Nean¬ 
thropic  man  in  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene.” 

That  credulity  which  grasps  at  five  or  six  “fossil  frag¬ 
ments”  which  expose  no  more  than  a  skull  cap,  a  thigh  bone, 
and  three  teeth,  and  these  scattered  apart  by  a  distance  of 
twenty  paces,  or  sixty  feet,  and  which  declares  this  to  be  “the 
discovery  which  throws  most  light  on  the  evolutionary  prog¬ 
ress  of  man”  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously.  Educated  men 
would  not  try  thus  to  stand  on  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  were 
they  able  by  any  spiritual  vision  to  enthrone  God  in  His  place 
as  Creator.  It  still  remains  true  in  spite  of  five  or  six  “fossil 
fragments”  separated  in  their  location  by  sixty  feet  (and 
would  not  that  power  be  welcome  which  wrought  before 
Ezekiel’s  vision  when  “bones  came  together,  bone  to  his 
bone”?),  that  God  created  man  in  His  own  image.  Some  men 
evidently  prefer  the  image  of  the  ape;  but  there  are  those 
still  who  prefer  the  image  of  God. 

2.  Revelation. 

Man  is  created  in  the  “image”  and  “likeness”  of  God  and 
God  alone  is*  equal  to  this  stupendous  task.  In  His  Word, 
God  does  not  impose  puerile  and  absurd  notions  upon  man’s 
credulity.  He  assigns  a  sufficient  and  reasonable  Cause  for 
all  things  when  He  declares  that  He  is  the  Creator.  A  mar¬ 
velous  array  of  harmonious  truth  is  compressed  into  the  first 
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two  chapters  of  the  Bible.  Here  is  a  record  from  God  de¬ 
claring  the  existing  relationship  between  the  Creator  and  the 
human  creature.  No  other  literature  in  the  world  is  so 
replete  with  direct  revelation  which  is  calculated  to  inform 
the  mind  of  man  and  to  guide  scientific  research  as  are  these 
first  pages  of  the  Bible.  This  portion  of  the  Scriptures  has 
drawn  out  an  incomparable  body  of  literature  both  construc¬ 
tive  and  critical;  yet  the  text  abides  unchanged  and  is  now 
as  satisfying  to  the  devout  mind  as  ever  it  has  been. 

The  fact  that  the  creation  of  man  is  given  in  two  narra¬ 
tives— one  in  each  of  the  two  opening  chapters  of  Genesis — 
has  caused  much  discussion.  Again  a  strong  emphasis  is 
imposed  by  a  second  rehearsal  and  on  a  theme  that,  in  the 
light  of  human  unbelief,  doubtless  demands  this  pronounced 
amplification.  Certain  variations,  however,  are  to  be  seen  in 
these  accounts,  and,  as  so  often  in  the  Bible,  both  accounts  are 
needed  to  complete  the  record.  The  first  is  general;  the 
second,  introducing  details  which,  had  they  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  first  would  have  marred  its  majestic  rhythm 
and  symmetry.  According  to  the  first  account,  the  man  and 
the  woman  are  alike  the  direct  creation  of  God  (1:26,  27); 
but  in  the  second  account,  it  is  stated  that  the  man  was  first 
brought  into  being,  having  been  formed  from  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  the  woman  is  taken  from  the  man  by  a  special 
divine  arrangement  which  resulted  in  the  same  completeness 
of  being  (2:7,  21-25).  According  to  the  first  narrative,  man 
in  his  creation  is  closely  related  to  the  animals  which  are  of 
three  classes — “beasts  of  the  earth,”  “cattle,”  “and  every¬ 
thing  that  creepeth  on  the  earth” — ;  but,  in  the  second  ac¬ 
count,  no  more  is  said  of  these  than  that  they  are  true  to 
their  kind.  However,  of  man  it  is  three  times  stated  in  one 
verse  and  as  a  part  of  the  first  account  that  God  created  man 
(1:27).  This  tremendous  emphasis  follows  immediately  upon 
the  solemn  and  formal  declaration  that  it  was  God's  purpose 
to  create  man  (1:26).  The  emphatic  nature  of  repetition  is 
to  be  seen  again  in  the  fact  that  man  is  three  times  said 
to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God  (1:26,  27).  Language,  as 
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employed  in  the  Word  of  God,  can  be  no  more  insistent  than 
it  is  when  it  asserts  three  times  that  God  created  man 
directly,  and  three  times  that  He  created  man  in  His  own 
image.  Any  human  philosophy  which  denies  these  detennin- 
ing  averments  is  not  choosing  one  of  two  doubtful  opinions 
as  to  what  God  has  said ;  it  cuts  squarely  through  the  most 
emphatic  truth  God  has  ever  revealed  to  man  and  implies 
that  God  is  untrue  to  that  degree.  Though  such  wickedness 
be  sustained  by  all  the  pseudo-scholarship  of  the  world,  it  is 
still  false  to  the  final  degree  and  belongs  to  the  bold  anti-God 
character  of  the  one  who  first  contradicted  God  by  saying  “ye 
shall  not  surely  die”  (cf.  Gen.  2:17  with  3:4).  The  first 
record  of  man’s  creation  chronicles  with  sublime  simplicity 
a  most  difficult  theme,  namely,  that  man  shares  the  animal 
existence  and  yet  in  a  special  sense  is  made  in  the  likeness  of 
God,  and  it  is  in  every  instance  said  to  be  the  Triune  Ehhim 
who  thus  creates.  In  the  added  detail  which  characterizes  the 
second  record,  it  is  declared  that  man  and  woman  are  alike 
on  the  physical  side  having  been  made  either  directly— as  in 
the  case  of  the  man — ,  or  indirectly — as  in  the  case  of  the 
woman — ,  from  the  dust  of  the  ground.  At  this  point  the 
science  of  chemistry  as  represented  in  the  human  body  is 
introduced.  Macdonald  in  his  Creation  and  Fall,  p.  326, 
states:  “It  is  well  known  that  the  animal  body  is  composed, 
in  the  inscrutable  manner  called  organization,  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  substances  which  in  their  various  combinations  form 
a  large  part  of  the  solid  ground.”  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
this  earthly  origin  of  man’s  body  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
he  is  named  Adam,  which  may  be  from  adamah,  meaning 
ground.  A  more  distinguishing  feature  of  man’s  being,  as 
recorded  in  connection  with  his  creation,  is  the  truth  that 
God  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  lives  (plural).  Of  this 
Delitzsch  writes:  “it  is  not  merely  the  general  life  principle 
imparted  to  the  world  which  individualizes  itself  in  man,  but 
that  God  breathes  directly  into  the  nostrils  of  man  the  fulness 
of  His  personality,  .  .  .  that  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
the  personality  of  God,  man  may  become  a  living  soul.”  Out 
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of  all  these  facts  so  simply  stated  in  these  two  chapters 
almost  endless  doctrinal  truth  has  been  developed. 

The  general  comparison  of  the  two  creation  narratives  is 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  in  his  Doctrine  of  Man*  thus: 
“At  all  events,  the  relation  of  the  two  accounts  becomes  very 
clear  when  we  place  them  side  by  side.  The  first  may  be 
called  cosmical,  the  second  physiological.  The  former  is  the 
generic  account  of  man’s  creation — of  man  the  race,  the 
ideal;  the  latter  is  the  production  of  the  actual  man,  of  the 
historic  Adam.  The  former  spoke  of  the  creative  fiat  which 
called  man  into  existence;  this  speaks  of  the  plastic  process 
through  which  the  Creator  formed  both  man  and  woman — 
him  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  her  from  the  bone  and  flesh 
of  man.  The  former  spoke  of  them  as  to  their  type — in  the 
image  of  God;  this,  of  the  element  in  which  that  type  was 
realized — a  material  frame,  informed  by  a  divinely-inbreathed 
spirit.  The  former  spoke  of  mankind  at  the  head  of  the 
creatures,  ruling  over  the  earth  and  them ;  this  speaks  of  the 
home  provided  for  him,  the  work  committed  to  him,  the 
relationships  formed  for  him,  and,  finally,  of  the  moral  law 
under  which  he  was  placed  in  his  relation  to  God.  And  no 
unbiased  reader  can  see  anything  but  unity  in  these  two 
accounts — a  real  and  reasonable  harmony,  as  distinguished 
from  literal  or  verbal  dovetailing;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the 
master  hand  which  knit  into  that  marvellous  whole — ^the  book 
of  Genesis — various  paragraphs  of  precious  tradition,  en¬ 
shrining  the  highest  spiritual  truth,  has  placed  these  two 
accounts  of  the  creation  of  man  side  by  side  for  the  mutual 
light  which  they  shed  on  each  other  without  absolute  contact, 
and  certainly  without  contradiction.  The  results  of  this  two¬ 
fold  biblical  account  of  man’s  becoming  are  clear,  definite, 
and  intelligible.  His  origin  is  not  emanation,  but  creation — 
formation  out  of  existing  materials  on  the  one  side  of  his 
nature,  out  of  the  blessed  fulness  of  the  divine  life  on  the 
other.  His  becoming  is  in  the  line  of  the  natural  order  of 
animated  beings,  but  at  its  climax.  His  position  among  them 

^Cunningham  Lectures,  pp.  35-37. 
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is  central  and  supreme,  but  his  nature  stands  distinguished 
from  them  all  in  that  it  is  formed  after  the  divine  image.” 

According  to  this  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  Adam 
is  as  real  a  person  as  any  that  ever  lived  on  earth,  and  is  in 
no  way  an  inferior  man.  Huxley  stated  that  the  oldest  human 
skeleton  could  easily  be  the  remains  of  a  philosopher,  and 
Dana  admitted  human  speculation  was  without  evidence  for 
its  foundation.  Thus,  also,  Darwin  said  that  the  gap  between 
the  animal  world  and  man  was  amazing. 

The  one  and  only  “workable  theory”  as  to  the  origin  of 
man  is  that  advanced  by  the  Creator  Himself  and  this  event 
in  creation  need  not  be  restricted  as  to  its  date  to  the  time 
which  accepted  chronology  has  fixed.  The  history  of  man  on 
the  earth  may  easily  be  more  than  the  supposed  six  thousand 
years  and  with  no  violence  to  the  testimony  of  the  Sacred 
Text.  Whether  it  be  at  one  time  or  another,  it  remains  true 
that  God  created  man  immediately  and  directly.  On  this 
premise  all  Scripture  advances  and  apart  from  it  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Creator  is  abjured. 

II.  THE  TIME  OF  MAN’S  ORIGIN 

Regarding  the  time  of  man’s  origin,  various  groups  of 
scientists  are  properly  challenged — ^the  historian  with  his 
concern  for  facts  relative  to  early  peoples  and  nations,  the 
distinction  between  races  and  the  possibility  of  a  common 
origin ;  the  philologist  with  his  problem  of  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  light  of  its  present  varied  forms;  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist  and  the  geologist  with  the  evidence  they  offer  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  man.  What  these  men  assert  as  to  the  age  of 
the  human  family  varies  to  such  a  degree  that  all  claims  to 
infallibility  are  shattered.  Disagreement  among  authorities 
has  no  tendency  to  engender  belief  or  to  establish  dependable 
data.  A  general  contention  arises  which  claims  that  man 
has  lived  much  longer  on  the  earth  than  the  date  4004  B.C., 
estimated  by  Usher.  These  imperative  demands  of  modem 
scientists  deserve  candid  consideration  on  the  part  of  theo¬ 
logians.  The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  whether  conserva- 
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tive  theology  is  committed  to  the  dates  which  are  based  on  the 
Usher  chronology.  On  this  problem  of  chronology.  Dr.  Miley 
has  written:  “It  is  well  known  that  biblical  chronology  re¬ 
mains,  as  it  ever  has  been,  an  open  question.  Individuals 
may  have  been  very  positive  respecting  the  exact  years  of 
the  great  epochal  events  in  the  world’s  history,  but  there  is 
no  common  concurrence  in  such  a  view.  The  profoundest 
students  of  the  question  find  different  measures  of  time,  not 
varying  so  widely  as  between  scientists,  yet  sufficiently  to  be 
of  value  in  the  adjustment  of  the  seeming  issue  with  facts  of 
science.  The  leading  views  are  well  known  and  easily  stated. 
The  origin  of  man  preceded  the  advent  of  our  Lord  by  4,004 
years,  as  reckoned  by  Usher  on  the  ground  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  by  6,411  years,  as  reckoned  by  Hales  on  the 
ground  of  the  Septuagint  Version.  Here  is  a  margin  of  1,407 
years,  which  might  cover  many  facts  of  science  respecting 
the  presence  of  man  in  the  world,  and  bring  them  into  har¬ 
mony  with  biblical  chronology.  The  acceptance  of  this  reck¬ 
oning  requires  no  cunning  device.  While  through  the  Vulgate 
Version  the  shorter  period  gained  ascendency  in  the  Western 
Church,  in  the  Eastern  the  longer  period  prevailed.  With 
the  whole  Church  it  has  been  quite  as  common ;  and,  while  a 
lower  estimate  than  that  of  Usher  has  rarely  been  made,  a 
longer  reckoning  than  that  of  Hales  has  not  been  rare.  The 
uncertainty  of  biblical  chronology  is  of  special  value  in  its 
adjustment  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  science  respecting  the 
time  of  man’s  origin.  That  uncertainty  is  no  recent  assump¬ 
tion,  no  mere  device  which  the  exigency  of  an  issue  with 
science  has  forced  upon  biblical  chronologists,  but  has  long 
been  felt  and  openly  expressed.  The  many  different  and 
widely  varying  results  of  the  most  careful  reckoning  witness 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  data  upon  which  that  reckoning  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  tables  of  genealogy  are  the  chief  data  in  the 
case,  and  their  aim  is  to  trace  the  lines  of  descent,  not  to 
mark  the  succession  of  years.  Hence  the  line  of  connection 
is  not  always  traced  immediately  from  father  to  son,  but 
often  the  transition  is  to  a  descendant  several  generations 
later— which  answers  just  as  well  for  the  ruling  purpose. 
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however  it  may  perplex  the  question  of  time.  ‘Thus  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  18,  after  recording  the  sons  of  Zilpa,  her  grandsons  and 
her  great-grandsons,  the  writer  adds,  “These  are  the  sons  of 
Zilpa,  .  .  .  and  these  she  bare  unto  Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls.” 
The  same  thing  recurs  in  the  case  of  Bilha,  verse  25,  ‘‘she 
bare  these  unto  Jacob:  all  the  souls  were  seven.”  Compare 
verses  15,  22,  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  author  of  this 
register  did  not  use  the  term  understandingly  of  decendants 
beyond  the  first  generation.  In  like  manner,  according  to 
Matt,  i,  11,  Josias  begat  his  grandson  Jechonias,  and  verse 
8,  Joram  begat  his  great-grandson  Ozias.  And  in  Gen.  x, 
15-18,  Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  is  said  to  have  begotten 
several  whole  nations,  the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite,  the  Gir- 
gasite,  the  Hivite,  etc.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  therefore, 
than  that,  in  the  usage,  “to  bear”  and  “to  beget”  are  used 
in  a  wide  sense  to  indicate  descent,  without  restricting  this 
to  the  immediate  offspring"  (Green:  The  Pentateuch  Vindi¬ 
cated,  p.  132).  It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  other  instances 
of  a  like  presentation  of  facts.  Such  facts  justify  the  prev¬ 
alent  uncertainty  respecting  biblical  chronology.  Indeed, 
the  tables  which  furnish  the  chief  data  for  its  construction- 
are  purely  genealogical,  and  in  no  proper  sense  chronological. 
With  such  uncertainty  of  data,  no  biblical  chronology  can 
have  either  fixed  limits  or  doctrinal  claim.  It  follows  that 
the  usual  reckoning  may  be  so  extended  as  to  meet  any 
reasonable  requirement  of  scientific  facts  respecting  the  time 
of  man’s  origin,  without  the  perversion  of  any  part  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  or  the  violation  of  any  law  of  hermeneutics.  Such  are 
the  views  of  theologians  thoroughly  orthodox  in  creed  and 
most  loyal  to  the  Scriptures.”® 

As  to  his  beginning,  man  is  the  most  recent  of  all  crea¬ 
tures,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  scientists  are  wont  to 
talk  in  terms  of  vast  ages  when  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  human  life  on  the  earth — especially  the  evolutionist  whose 
assumption  depends  so  completely  on  the  whole  matter  of 
origin  being  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  an  incomprehensible 
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past^,  the  reasonable  extension  of  human  history  back 
several  thousand  years  beyond  the  dates  proposed  by  Usher— 
which  extension  does  not  conflict,  as  before  stated,  with  the 
Biblical  record — ,  allows  sufficient  time  for  all  justified  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  historian,  the  geologist,  the  archaeologist,  and 
the  philologist. 

When  considering  the  claims  of  the  geologist  and  the 
archaeologist.  Dr.  Miley  quotes  at  length  from  a  scientist  of 
his  day  to  whose  findings  no  material  facts  have  been  added 
in  this  generation.  The  quotation  is  reproduced  here  in  full : 
“The  calculations  of  long  time  based  on  the  gravels  of  the 
Somme,  on  the  cone  of  the  Tiniere,  on  the  peat-bogs  of  France 
and  Denmark,  on  certain  cavern  deposits,  have  all  been  shown 
to  be  more  or  less  at  fault ;  and  possibly  none  of  these  reach 
further  back  than  six  or  seven  thousand  years,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Andrews,  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the 
bowlder-clay  deposits  in  America.  .  .  .  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  facts.  Much  use  has  been  made  of  the  *cone’  or  delta 
of  the  Tiniere,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  duration  of  the  modern  period.  This 
little  stream  has  deposited  at  its  mouth  a  mass  of  debris 
carried  down  from  the  hills.  This  being  cut  through  by  a 
railway,  is  found  to  contain  Roman  remains  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet,  bronze  implements  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  stone 
implements  to  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet.  The  deposit  ceased 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and,  calculating  1,300  to 
1,600  years  for  the  Roman  period,  we  should  have  7,000  to 
10,000  years  as  the  age  of  the  cone.  But  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  present  cone  another  had  been  formed  twelve 
times  as  large.  Thus  for  the  two  cones  together  a  duration 
of  more  than  90,000  years  is  claimed.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  calculation  has  been  made  irrespective  of  two  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  the  question.  No  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  fact  that  the  inner  layers  of  a  cone  are  necessarily 
smaller  than  the  outer;  nor  for  the  further  fact  that  the 
older  cone  belongs  to  a  distinct  time  (the  pluvial  age  already 
referred  to),  when  the  rainfall  was  much  larger,  and  the 
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transporting  power  of  the  torrent  greater  in  proportion. 
Making  allowance  for  these  conditions,  the  age  of  the  newer 
cone,  that  holding  human  remains,  falls  between  4,000  and 
5,000  years.  The  peat-bed  of  Abbeville,  in  the  north  of 
France,  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
in  a  century.  Being  twenty-six  feet  in  thickness,  the  time 
occupied  in  its  growth  must  have  amounted  to  20,000  years; 
and  yet  it  is  probably  newer  than  some  of  the  gravels  on  the 
same  river  containing  flint  implements.  But  the  composition 
of  the  Abbeville  peat  shows  that  it  is  a  forest  peat,  and  the 
erect  stems  preserved  in  it  prove  that  in  the  first  instance 
it  must  have  grown  at  the  rate  of  about  three  feet  in  a 
century,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  forest  its  rate  of 
increase  down  to  the  present  time  diminished  rapidly  almost 
to  nothing.  Its  age  is  thus  reduced  to  perhaps  less  than  4,000 
years.  In  1865  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  now 
celebrated  gravels  of  St.  Acheul,  on  the  Somme,  by  some  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  back  to  a  very  ancient  period.  With  the  papers 
of  Prestwick  and  other  able  observers  in  my  hand,  I  could 
conclude  merely  that  the  undisturbed  gravels  were  older 
than  the  Roman  period,  but  how  much  older  only  detained 
typographical  surveys  could  prove;  and  that  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  probabilities  of  a  different  level  of  the  land,  a 
wooded  condition  of  the  country,  a  greater  rainfall,  and  a 
glacial  filling  of  the  Somme  valley  with  clay  and  stones  sub¬ 
sequently  cut  out  by  running  water,  the  gravels  could  scarcely 
be  older  than  the  Abbeville  peat.  .  .  .  Taylor  and  Andrews 
have,  however,  I  think,  subsequently  shown  that  my  impres¬ 
sions  were  correct.  In  like  manner,  I  fail  to  perceive — and 
I  think  all  American  geologists  acquainted  with  the  prehis¬ 
toric  monuments  of  the  western  continent  must  agree  with 
me — any  evidence  of  great  antiquity  in  the  caves  of  Belgium 
and  England,  the  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark,  the  rock- 
shelters  of  France,  the  lake-habitations  of  Switzerland.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  disclaim  all  attempt  to  resolve  their 
dates  into  precise  terms  of  years.  I  may  merely  add  that 
the  elaborate  and  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Andrews  on 
the  raised  beaches  of  Lake  Michigan — observations  of  a  much 
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more  precise  character  than  any  which,  in  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  been  made  of  such  deposits  in  Europe— enable  him  to 
calculate  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  North  America  rose 
out  of  the  waters  of  the  glacial  period  as  between  5,500  and 
7  600  years.  This  fixes  at  least  the  possible  duration  of  the 
human  period  in  North  America,  though  I  believe  there  are 
other  lines  of  evidence  which  would  reduce  the  residence  of 
man  in  America  to  a  much  shorter  time.  Longer  periods 
have,  it  is  true,  been  deduced  from  the  delta  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  gorge  of  Niagara;  but  the  deposits  of  the  former 
have  been  found  by  Hilgard  to  be  in  great  part  marine,  and 
the  excavation  of  the  latter  began  at  a  period  probably  long 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  man.”* 

Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D,  in  his  book  The  Pentateuch  Vin¬ 
dicated,  page  128,  says :  “It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  a  computation  of  time  which 
rests  upon  genealogies  as  the  sacred  chronology  so  largely 
does.  Who  is  to  certify  us  that  the  antediluvian  and  ante- 
Abrahamic  genealogies  have  not  been  condensed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  post-Abrahamic.  If  Matthew  omitted  names 
from  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  in  order  to  equalize  the  three 
great  periods  over  which  he  passes,  may  not  Moses  have  done 
the  same  in  order  to  bring  out  seven  generations  from  Adam 
to  Enoch,  and  ten  from  Adam  to  Noah?  Our  current  chron¬ 
ology  is  based  upon  the  prima  facie  impression  of  these 
genealogies.  This  we  shall  adhere  to  until  we  shall  see  good 
reason  for  giving  it  up.  But  if  these  recently  discovered 
indications  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  over  which  scientific 
circles  are  now  so  excited,  shall,  when  carefully  inspected 
and  thoroughly  weighed,  demonstrate  all  that  any  have 
imagined  they  might  demonstrate,  what  then?  They  will 
simply  show  that  the  popular  chronology  is  based  upon  a 
wrong  interpretation,  and  that  a  select  and  partial  register 
of  ante-Abrahamic  names  has  been  mistaken  for  a  complete 
one.” 

The  philologist,  beginning  with  the  supposition  that  man 

'Dawson:  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  pp.  292-296. 
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originated  his  own  language,  contends  that  vast  ages  are 
required  to  accomplish  this  end  and  adds  to  this  even  more 
ages  for  the  development  of  language  into  its  present  varied 
forms.  This  theory  ignores  the  Biblical  account.  There  is 
the  best  reason  for  believing  that  man  was  created  with  the 
ability  to  speak  and  to  understand  speech.  Adam  was  created 
as  mature  in  mind  as  he  was  in  body.  That  he  employed 
language  from  the  beginning  of  his  consciousness  is  indicated 
in  the  Genesis  account.  The  Genesis  account  also  records 
that,  after  a  period  in  which  man  had  but  one  language  on 
the  earth,  God  directly  and  purposely  confounded  all  language 
with  its  attending  results  to  this  day  (Gen.  11:5-9).  If  these 
records  are  accepted,  the  claims  of  the  philologist  are  unim- 
portant. 

Similarly,  the  argument  of  the  historian  concerning  the 
extended  time  required  for  the  development  from  one  original 
stock  of  peoples  and  nations  of  widely  different  physical 
features  fails  to  consider  the  divine  record.  The  variation 
in  nations  led  Agassiz  to  contend  that  each  division  of  the 
race  was  separately  created.  This  theory  held  by  Agassiz, 
though  without  a  basis,  does  aim  at  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  science  has  never  solved.  The  Biblical  record  asserts 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  drift  of  human  character¬ 
istics  before  the  flood,  the  race  was  reduced  to  one  family 
and  from  that  limited  stock  the  present  population  of  the 
earth  sprang.  The  testimony  of  Genesis  10 :32,  which  reads, 
“These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  their 
generations,  in  their  nations:  and  by  these  were  the  nations 
divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood,”  is  exceedingly  clear  as 
to  the  origin  of  nations.  God  caused  heads  of  nations  to  be 
born  of  Noah’s  line.  To  what  extent  this  may  have  gone,  no 
information  is  given.  It  is  enough  to  know  that,  according 
to  the  Word  of  God,  the  problem  of  different  nations  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  common  stock  is  accounted  for  in  this  passage. 
That  God  could  found  races  from  individual  men  is  proven 
in  the  more  recent  case  of  Abraham  and  the  Hebrew  people. 
Originally  Abraham  was  of  the  common  stock  of  the  citizens 
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of  Ur;  yet  from  him  God  caused  the  most  identified  race  of 
the  earth  to  come  forth,  to  say  nothing  of  Ishmael  and  the 
distinctive  people  he  engendered. 

In  addition  to  such  racial  features  as  it  has  pleased  God 
to  establish  by  direct  control,  is  the  truth  that  human  types 
and  characteristics  are  ever  changing  under  the  force  of 
various  influences;  but  above  all  this,  the  human  family  is 
unchangeable.  It  retains  its  unity  and  physical  structure 
exhibiting  the  same  capacities,  the  same  moral  and  religious 
nature.  Parts  of  the  race  may  sink  into  heathenism,  or 
go  the  way  of  the  highest  revelation,  yet  the  facts  and  forms 
of  human  reality  cannot  change.  There  are  no  hybrid  re¬ 
strictions  between  the  most  distant  races.  This  alone  asserts 
the  unity  of  the  human  family.  Neither  polygenism — ^which 
contends  that  there  have  been  separate  creations  for  each  of 
the  distinct  species — ,  nor  pre~adamitisw — ^which  asserts  that 
humanity  existed  before  Adam  and  that  he  was  the  head 
only  of  a  specific  stock — ^has  any  support  in  the  Scriptures. 

When  men  reject  the  Bible  and  seek  to  find  their  way 
through  the  problems  of  human  life,  their  gropings  are  of 
little  value  though  they  may  be  sincere.  The  Bible  discloses 
that  which  God  would  have  man  know.  “Through  faith  we 
understand*’  (Heb.  11:3). 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THIRTY-THREE  WORDS  FOR  SIN 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  19 US) 

II.  napd^aoi^ 

(jcaQa^aoi^,  na^af^atvo),  JiaQa^dtr^g) 

After  the  study  of  dfiaQTia  in  the  previous  article,  it  is  fit¬ 
ting,  now,  to  turn  to  the  three  important  words  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  section.  Not  only  are  the  words  in  themselves 
significant  as  a  contribution  to  the  larger  doctrine  of  hamarti- 
ology,  but  they  refute  by  their  very  definition  all  the  philoso¬ 
phies  which  find  root  in  the  idea  that  man  will  choose  good 
if  he  knows  it.  The  ancient  Socratic  motto  that  “virtue  is 
knowledge,”  i.e.,  “that  if  only  men  can  be  brought  to  see  what 
the  better  course  is  they  will  spontaneously  follow  it,”‘*  is 
branded  as  false,  along  with  all  other  theories  asserting  that 
man  is  naturally  good.  The  Bible  consistently  teaches  that 
men  are  wilfully  sinful  as  the  ensuing  discussion  helps  to 
demonstrate. 

1.  napdpaaig. 

napdpaaig,  like  jiapapaivco  and  naQa^dx7\<;,  is  derived  from 
Patvo),  a  common  verb  meaning  to  go,  to  walk,  to  step.  Though 
found  frequently  in  the  classic  Greek,  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  without  a  prefix.  The  addition  of  the  prefix, 
nagd,  gives  its  New  Testament  form  the  meaning,  “to  go  past 
or  to  pass  over  without  touching  a  thing.”**  In  its  tropical 
use  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  defined,  “to  overstep,  neglect, 
violate,  transgress**'"^  An  interesting  instance  of  its  classical 
use  is  that  in  Homer,  where  the  form  jtappepao);  occurs  to  rep¬ 
resent  warriors  who  stand  side  by  side  in  a  war-chariot.” 

* ‘Fuller,  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  p.  56. 

’ ‘Thayer,  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  Neio  Testament,  s.  v. 

^'^Loc.  cit. 
cit. 
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The  New  Testament  form  is  translated  six  times  in  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  by  the  word  transgression  and  once  by 
breaking.  A  study  of  these  passages  reveals  that  it  is  a  more 
serious  sin  and  a  stronger  word  than  dpaptia. 

The  central  thought  of  the  word  itapapaivo)  is  that  of  wilful 
disobedience.  In  Romans  2 :23,  for  instance,  the  Jew  is  chal¬ 
lenged,  “Thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through 
breaking  the  law  dishonourest  thou  God?”  The  sin  in  view  is 
not  imputed  sin,  a  sin  of  ignorance,  nor  the  fact  of  the  sin 
nature,  but  it  is  rather  the  flagrant  sin  of  disobedience  to  the 
law  which  the  Jews  themselves  regard  as  their  very  own. 

Another  notable  instance  is  the  transgression  of  Adam 
and  Eve — a  disobedience  to  a  specific  command — ^to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Romans  5:14  and  1  Timothy  2:14.  In 
Romans  4:15,  the  interesting  statement  is  made  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  law  in  order  to  have  transgression 
(jiaedpaoig).  The  remaining  references  (Gal.  3:19;  Heb.  2:2; 
9:15)  bring  out  the  same  thought  of  sin  in  its  character  of 
wilful  transgression  of  known  law. 

2.  napaPaivco. 

To  all  practical  purposes,  the  uses  of  the  verb  are  identical 
to  those  of  the  noun  as  far  as  meaning  is  concerned.  The 
four  instances  (Acts  1:25;  Mt.  16:2,  3;  2  John  1:9),  or  pos¬ 
sibly  only  three  if  the  reference  in  2  John  be  omitted,  follow¬ 
ing  the  best  manuscripts,  afford  some  further  illustrations, 
however.  In  Matthew  15 :2,  the  transgression  in  view  is  that 
of  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  in  contrast  to  the  transgression 
of  the  commandment  of  God  in  the  following  verse.  In  both 
these  instances,  however,  the  transgression  is  a  violation  of 
definite  rules  of  conduct  which  were  known,  following  the  idea 
of  wilful  sin.  The  sin  of  Judas  in  Acts  1:26  has  the  same 
character. 

3.  napapdiT]?. 

The  remaining  noun  form  is  similar  to  the  two  other 
words  discussed,  being  used  to  represent  the  one  transgress¬ 
ing.  It  is  translated  once  as  breaker  (Rom.  2:25);  three 
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times  as  transgressor  (Gal.  2:18;  Jas.  2:9,  11);  and  once  as 
who  doth  transgress  (Rom.  2:27).  The  context  of  these  in¬ 
stances  bears  out  the  previous  definition  that  transgression  is 
of  known  law,  the  sin  being  wilful  disobedience. 

The  three  words  discussed  in  this  section  add  their  distinc¬ 
tive  note  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  hamartiology.  Sin  is  seen 
as  an  overt  act,  a  wilful  disobedience.  None  of  these  three 
words'  is  used  to  represent  the  sin  nature,  imputed  sin,  or  sin 
in  the  abstract.  Sin  is  painted  in  its  ugly  reality  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  at  once  a  proof  of  human  de¬ 
pravity  and  the  refutation  of  all  worldly  views  of  sin  as  a 
mere  intellectual  error.  Transgression  of  the  will  of  God  is 
viewed  more  seriously  than  dpaptia,  and  it  is  in  contrast  to 
dyvoeco,  which  speaks  of  sin  as  springing  from  ignorance  and 
the  natural  blindness  of  the  human  heart  to  the  things  of  God. 

III.  IlaQdjiTCopa 
(jcapdjCTopa,  JcaQouiCnto}) 

Two  Greek  words  in  interesting  contrast  to  jtapdpaoi;  are 
jtapdjiTcopa  and  jiapajiijiTO),  the  former  occurring  twenty-three 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  latter  being  found  once. 
Both  words  are  derived  from  the  verb  jiijito)  meaning  to  /all, 
and  the  preposition  jiapd  meaning  alongside  of,  or  near. 
Thayer  states  it  is  nowhere  found  in  its  proper  meaning  of 
to  fall  beside."  In  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  it  means 
**a  lapse  or  deviation  from  truth  and  uprightness.**"  In  other 
words,  it  may  represent  sin  in  the  act  or  merely  ignorance. 
The  Revised  Version  translates  the  word  trespass.  As  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  both  words  are  always  used  in  an  ethical 
sense,  though  outside  the  Bible  this  is  not  the  case.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  to  be  remembered  in  the  use  of  these  words  is 
that  it  represents  a  deviation  from  the  right  path  either  in 
thought,  knowledge,  or  act.  It  is  therefore  less  emphatic  in 
its  representation  of  sin  than  any  of  the  words  previously 
studied. 

s.  <v. 

"Loc.  cU. 
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1,  naeaJTTCDiia. 

The  noun  is  used  in  too  many  passages  to  discuss  each 
instance,  but  representative  passages  will  serve  to  bring  out 
the  use  of  the  word.  In  Ephesians  2 :1,  we  find  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  passage  of  considerable  doctrinal  importance  in  which  both 
dpoQTlo  and  jiaedbtrcopa  are  found  in  one  verse,  “And  you  hath 
he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.”  Some 
have  construed  this  to  mean  “dead  through  trespasses  and 
sins,”  as  translated  in  the  Revised  Version,  but  this  is  too 
obviously  an  attempt  to  escape  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
As  A.  T.  Robertson  has  clearly  stated  in  this  connection,  both 
words  for  sin  are  in  the  locative  case  and  express  not  the 
cause  of  the  death,  but  the  place  or  state  in  which  the  race 
finds  itself.**  The  phrase  in  trespasses  and  sins  is  merely 
descriptive  of  their  activity  when  spiritually  dead.  The 
previous  discussion  of  Romans  5:12-21  has  pointed  out  that 
spiritual  death  is  a  result  of  Adam’s  sin,  not  the  sins  of  the 
race  subsequent  to  Adam,  however  unacceptable  this  may  be 
to  those  who  hold  the  concept  of  the  inherent  goodness  of 
human  nature. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  trespasses  and  sins?  It  has 
been  suggested  that  trespasses  (3iaQdjito)pa)  is  sin  as  it  is 
suggested  to  the  mind,  whereas  sins  (dpapiia)  is  the  overt  act. 

Trench  gives  an  interpretation  to  the  passage  which 
bears  this  out:  “At  Ephes.  2:1,  where  jtapojiTcbpaTa  and 
dpapxlai  are  found  together,  Jerome  records  with  apparent 
assent  a  distinction  between  them;  that  the  former  are  sins 
suggested  to  the  mind  and  partially  entertained  and  wel¬ 
comed  there,  and  the  latter  the  same  embodied  in  actual  deeds. 
. . .  This  distinction  has  no  warrant.  Only  this  much  truth  it 
may  be  allowed  to  have;  that,  as  sins  of  thought  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  infirmity,  and  have  less  aggravation 
than  the  same  sins  consummated,  embodied,  that  is,  in  act, 
so  doubtless  napajitca^a  is  sometimes  used  when  it  is  intended 


'*Word  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  IV,  p.  523. 
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to  designate  sins  not  of  the  deepest  dye  and  the  worst 
enormity.”” 

While,  as  Trench  points  out.  there  is  more  of  the  thought 
of  inability,  lack  of  knowledge,  and  moral  weakness  in 
jtaQojiTcona,  and  the  root  idea  of  falling  connotes  at  least  some 
inability  to  prevent  it,  the  word  is  nevertheless  used  in  Scrip, 
ture  to  refer  to  serious  sin.  For  instance,  in  Romans  5:15, 
17,  18,  it  is  used  of  the  original  sin  of  Adam,  and  hence  we 
speak  of  Adam’s  faU.  In  the  LXX,  there  is  a  similar  use  of 
the  word  to  represent  serious  sin,  i.e.,  sin  resulting  in  physical 
death  (Ezk.  18:26).  In  other  instances,  however,  a  weaker 
sense  of  the  word  may  be  observed,  as  in  the  fall  of  Israel 
from  their  privilege — a  result  of  sin  rather  than  a  sin  in 
itself  (Rom.  11:11,  12).  Taking  all  factors  into  consideration, 
it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  say  as  does  Fritzsche,  quoted  by 
Thayer  in  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  jiapcbitcona,  that 
it  differs  “from  diidQTTjjia  in  figure  not  in  force.””  It  is  per¬ 
haps  better  to  conclude  that  jiapajitcofia  indicates  sin  more 
from  the  viewpoint  of  inability  than  wilful  sin,  dwelling  on 
the  concept  of  failing  to  keep  the  right  way  in  thought  or 
deed  rather  than  a  deliberate  choice  of  evil. 

2.  napocjibcTCO. 

In  general,  the  verb  follows  the  same  definition  as  the 
noun  and  is  important  in  itself  because  it  occurs  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  difficult  interpretation.  In  its  only  use  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  found  in  Hebrews  6 :6,  where  it  refers  to  the 
“falling  away”  of  one  near  faith  in  Christ.  The  context  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  person  in  view  has  tasted  of  spiritual  things, 
though  he  has  never  really  eaten.  It  is  a  picture  of  one  try¬ 
ing  something  out,  examining  it,  and  determining  whether  to 
embrace  it  or  not.  Having  once  come  to  this  point  of  decision, 
the  Scripture  tells  us  in  Hebrews  6 :6,  that  if  they  fall  away, 
i.e.,  go  past  the  place  of  decision  without  taking  the  right 
road,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  come  back.  This  is,  how- 

Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  246. 

'*Op.  cit.,  s.  V. 
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ever  from  God’s  viewpoint,  as  no  man  can  say  of  another 
that  he  has  passed  the  place  of  opportunity.  If  one  comes 
into  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel,  insofar  as  this  may  be 
known  by  anyone  unsaved,  and  with  this  knowledge  deliber¬ 
ately  spurns  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  work  of 
Christ,  there  is  no  further  step  possible. 

The  sin  in  view  is  the  sin  of  unbelief — deliberate  unbelief. 
Whether  the  word  means  to  fall  short  of  true  faith,  or  to 
pass  by  and  thereby  miss  true  faith,  the  result  is  the  same. 
Needless  to  say,  no  one  under  conviction  (John  16 :7-ll)  has 
passed  the  possibility  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  no  one  however 
careless  in  previous  opportunities  to  accept  Christ  need  seek 
in  vain  if  he  wants  to  believe.  The  marks  of  the  one  who 
has  “fallen  away”  in  the  sense  of  Hebrews  6:6  are  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  deepening  blindness.  From  a  practical  standpoint, 
however,  it  is  the  Christian’s  duty  to  continue  to  preach,  to 
pray,  and  to  exhort  in  the  hope  that  saving  faith  may  yet 
follow. 

The  study  of  these  two  words  has  brought  out  some  of  the 
distinctions  which  the  Scriptures  afford.  The  emphasis 
throughout  is  on  the  idea  of  falling  into  the  wrong  path  or 
the  wrong  choice  rather  than  the  choice  itself,  upon  the  fact 
of  sin  rather  than  the  sinfulness  of  it.  Its  use  in  the  New 
Testament  indicates  that  it  does  not  represent  sin  of  as  deep 
a  dye  as  many  other  words. 


IV.  HapaxoTj 
(jtapaxorj,  Tcapaxovco) 

Another  of  the  compounds  which  has  the  prefix  jia^d  are 
the  verb  jrapaxovco,  found  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Mt. 
18:17),  and  the  noun  jtaQaxoi^,  found  three  times  (Rom.  5:19; 
2  Cor.  10:6;  Heb.  2:2).  Both  words  are  derived  from  the 
verb,  dxovo),  meaning  to  hear,  with  the  preposition  jiapd, 
meaning,  as  has  already  been  explained,  alongside  of.  The 
compound  comes  to  mean  to  hear  alongside  of,  or  to  hear 
amiss.  According  to  Thayer,  this  primary  meaning  is  never 
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found  in  the  New  Testament,  however.”  Rather,  the  thought 
of  unwillingness  to  hear  or  disobedience  is  the  apparent 
usage.  The  idea  inferred  is  that  the  one  who  fails  to  hear 
does  so  of  his  own  will  with  the  intent  of  disregarding  and 
disobeying  what  he  ought  to  hear  and  obey.  It  is  therefore 
worthy  of  censure  and  judgment  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  hear,  rather  than  an  inability  to  hear.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  jiapcbiTcopa,  where  the  emphasis  is  on  inability,  the 
important  point  in  these  words  is  upon  the  will,  a  deliberate 
disregard  of  a  prohibition.  Thayer  defines  the  verb,  "to 
refuse  to  hear,  pay  no  regard  to,  disobey.**" 

1.  napaxorj. 

In  Romans  5:19,  a  good  example  is  found  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  noun.  The  reference  is  to  Adam’s  sin  as  a 
disobedience.  The  facts  of  Adam’s  sin  as  related  in  Genesis 
show  that  Adam  knew  the  will  of  God  through  the  express 
command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  In  spite  of  this  command,  knowing  that  he  was  disre¬ 
garding  the  prohibition,  Adam  failed  to  listen  and  disobeyed. 
The  reference  to  Adam’s  sin  as  a  jtapaxori,  then,  is  pointing 
out  that  the  cause  of  the  sin  lay  in  failure  to  listen  to  God’s 
warning  and  command.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  result, 
as  would  be  indicated  by  jiapaxTcofia,  but  upon  the  cause. 

Along  this  line  Trench  writes,  “napaxori  is  in  its  strictest 
sense  a  failing  to  hear,  or  a  hearing  amiss;  the  notion  of 
active  disobedience,  which  follows  on  this  inattentive  or  care¬ 
less  hearing,  being  superinduced  upon  the  word;  or  it  may 
be,  the  sin  being  regarded  as  already  committed  in  the 
failing  to  listen  when  God  is  speaking.”” 

In  2  Corinthians  10 :6,  this  same  meaning  is  borne  out.  The 
Corinthians,  or  a  portion  of  them,  had  failed  to  listen  to  Paul, 
and  had  cast  refiections  upon  his  apostleship.  In  reply,  Paul 
warns  them  of  the  punishment  that  awaits  those  who  fail  to 


*'lhid.,  s,  V. 
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listen  either  to  him  as  God's  apostle,  or  to  the  truth  he 
reached.  He  contrasts  it  to  vjtaxori,  to  hear,  to  place  the  ear 
under,  or  to  give  heed,  or  obey.  Again  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
failing  to  hear  the  truth. 

In  Hebrews  2:2,  we  find  the  context  indicates  that  the 
hearing  of  the  truth  is  the  point  in  the  exhortation.  In 
Hebrews  2:1,  we  are  exhorted,  “Therefore  we  ought  to  give 
the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard." 
In  the  verses  which  follow,  accordingly,  the  writer  points  to 
the  judgment  awaiting  failure  to  hear,  “For  if  the  word 
spoken  by  angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  transgression  and 
disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward;  How  shall 
we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?”  Trangression  is 
jtapa^ooi;  and  is  in  evident  contrast  to  jtapaxoTj,  disobedience. 
Not  only  shall  transgression,  a  definite  and  positive  act  of 
sin,  be  punished,  but  even  a  failing  to  hear. 

2.  Hapaxoiki}. 

The  verb  is  found  twice  in  one  verse  (Mt.  18:17),  where 
it  is  translated  in  both  instances,  neglect  to  hear.  The  con¬ 
text  deals  with  rules  governing  action  against  a  sinning 
brother.  The  rule  laid  down,  therefore,  is  “If  he  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church,  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear 
the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a 
publican”  (italics  not  in  original).  Again  we  have  a  positive 
reference  pointing  to  the  sin  of  failing  to  hear,  not  because 
hearing  was  impossible,  but  because  they  did  not  want  to 
hear. 

It  may  be  concluded,  without  further  discussion,  that  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  New  Testament 
is  to  hear  amiss  or  fail  to  hear,  proceeding  from  wilful  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  divine  command. 


V.  ’Abix^o) 

(dbix^O),  dbixCa,  dbixog,  dbtxcog,  d51xT)(ia) 

We  turn  now  to  a  number  of  words  which  have  the  alpha 
privative  prefixed  to  the  root.  Of  such  words,  the  five  treated 
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in  this  section  form  an  important  part.  The  idea  back  of  afl 
the  five  words  is  found  in  the  adjective  Sixaio^,  meaning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thayer,  in  its  widest  sense,  **upright,  rightm 
virtuous,  keeping  the  commands  of  God.**"^  A  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  is  assumed  against  which  one  is  compared 
The  words  we  consider  here  have  the  alpha  privative,  indi- 
eating  that  the  standard  is  not  reached,  that  the  person  or  act 
is  not  in  conformity. 

1.  ’A6ixd(o. 

Two  general  lines  of  thought  seem  to  prevail  in  the  verb, 
which  is  found  twenty-seven  times  in  the  New  Testament: 
first,  the  failure  to  measure  up  to  perfect  righteousness,  i.e., 
to  commit  an  unrighteous  or  wicked  act;  second,  the  result 
of  ^he  act,  the  wrong,  injury,  or  hurt  which  is  inflicted  or 
lect'  /ed  because  of  the  sin  of  oneself  or  another.  The  idea 
Oi  justice  and  injustice  is  prominent,  or  the  idea  of  right  and 
wrong.  Accordingly,  the  verb  is  translated  to  he  an  offender, 
once;  to  be  unjust,  twice;  to  do  wrong,  eight  times;  to  hurt, 
ten  times;  to  injure,  once;  to  wrong,  twice;  and  to  take 
wrong,  once. 

The  verb  is  used  in  reference  to  both  human  and  divine 
standards.  In  Acts  25 :11,  in  reference  to  Paul  it  is  used  of 
civil  law.  Usually,  however,  moral  law  is  involved  and  a 
special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  injury  which  results  from  a 
violation  of  moral  law.  In  Colossians  3 :25,  for  instance,  we 
read,  “But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong 
which  he  hath  done:  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons”  (ital¬ 
ics  not  in  original).  The  context  deals  with  a  servant’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  master.  The  statement  in  this  verse  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  servant  wronging  his  master  by  not  rendering 
a  full  measure  of  service  due  shall  receive  judgment  from  the 
Lord.  The  servant  is  not  only  sinning,  coming  short  of  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  God,  but  he  is  wronging,  or  inflicting 
injury  on  his  master,  by  depriving  him  of  his  just  due. 

There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  is  found  used 

*®0/.  cit.,  /.  V,  _ 
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with  very  little  or  no  ethical  sense  (cf .  Lk.  10 :19 ;  Rev.  6 :6 ; 
7*2*  9:4,  10).  In  Luke  10:19,  the  reference  is  to  the  fact 
that  scorpions  will  not  be  able  to  hurt  the  seventy  disciples 
involved.  No  moral  issue  is  in  question,  but  merely  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  damage  or  injury.  So  in  Revelation  6 :6,  the  point  is 
the  damaging  of  the  oil  and  the  wine.  The  use  without  moral 
significance  is  common  in  classic  Greek.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  used  in  the  ethical  sense  in  Scripture,  and  even  in 
most  of  the  non-ethical  passages  there  is  some  connection  to 
God's  judgment  or  His  dealing  with  righteousness  with  those 
who  trust  Him. 

2.  'ASixla. 

The  noun  is  found  twenty-five  times  in  the  New  Testament 
of  which  six  instances  carry  the  translation  iniquity;  sixteen 
times  it  is  translated  unrighteousness,  once,  wrong,  twice  as 
injury.  Thayer  states  that  the  noun  is  found  in  three  senses 
in  the  New  Testament:  (1)  injustice;  (2)  unrighteousness 
of  heart  and  life;  (3)  a  deed  violating  law  and  justice,  act  of 
unrighteousness.*^  Of  the  first,  Luke  18:6  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  Here  reference  is  made  to  an  “unjust  judge,” 
i.e.,  a  judge  who  does  not  render  judgment  which  is  according 
to  law.  The  result  is  injustice.  In  the  second  sense  suggested 
by  Thayer,  Romans  1:18  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 
There  the  word  dbixia,  translated  unrighteousness,  is  linked 
with  doEpeia,  translated  ungodliness.  God’s  wrath  is  declared 
to  be  poured  out  on  those  who  are  described  in  this  way.  The 
primary  meaning  of  dbixia  is  that  of  a  general  lack  of  right¬ 
eousness,  positional  and  experimental.  The  last  part  of  the 
verse  connects  this  kind  of  righteousness  with  holding  down 
the  truth.  There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  the  lack 
of  truth  and  holding  down  the  truth  and  the  state  of  un¬ 
righteousness.  Not  only  here  but  in  John  7 :18  and  Luke  16:9 
there  is  a  connection  between  this  unrighteous  state  or  gen¬ 
eral  disposition  and  the  truth.  It  is  seen  either  to  effect  the 
teaching  of  error,  or  to  result  in  holding  down  the  truth,  or 

*Hhid.,  t.  V. 
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both.  Unrighteousness  is  both  a  result  and  a  cause  of  being 
deceived. 

Of  the  third  meaning  of  dbixia,  unrighteousness  in  deed, 
we  may  take  Hebrews  8 :12  as  an  instance.  Found  here  in 
the  plural,  it  clearly  refers  not  to  abstract  injustice,  nor  to  a 
disposition  or  state  of  unrighteousness,  but  to  deeds  which 
may  be  so  classified  (cf.  Acts  1:18;  2  Pet.  2:15;  1  John  6:17), 
In  general,  the  noun  bears  the  same  meaning  as  the  verb. 

3.  ’A81X05. 

The  adjective  follows  the  same  threefold  meaning  as  the 
noun.  As  Thayer  points  out,  it  is  used  of  one  who  is  unjust 
as  a  judge  (Rom.  3:5;  Heb.  6:10) ;  of  general  unrighteousness 
or  sinfulness  (Mt.  6:45;  Acts  24:15;  1  Cor.  6:1;  1  Pet.  3:18; 
2  Pet.  2:9),  and  in  a  specific  way  of  one  who  betrays  a  trust 
(Lk.  16:10).**  It  is  translated  eight  times  as  unjust,  four 
times  as  unrighteous. 

4.  ’Abixtog. 

The  adverb  occurs  only  once  (1  Pet.  2:19)  where  it  is 
translated  wrongfully.  The  context  is  similar  to  Colossians 
3 :25  which  has  already  been  discussed,  and  deals  with  the 
relation  of  servant  to  master.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  for  a 
servant  to  serve  his  master  improperly  is  to  wrong  his  master 
by  withholding  that  which  is  due.  The  meaning  of  the  adverb 
is  the  same  as  the  other  forms  already  discussed. 

5.  ’A5(xT)|ia. 

As  A.  T.  Robertson  points  out,  this  noun  means  essentially 
injury,  as  in  Acts  18 :14,  one  of  the  three  instances  found  in 
the  New  Testament.**  In  Acts  24:20,  it  is  translated  ed 
doing,  with  the  idea  of  a  misdeed,**  as  Thayer  points  out  in 
his  definition.**  In  Revelation  18:5,  the  remaining  instance, 
it  is  translated  iniquities.  In  contrast  to  dbixia,  it  may  be 

**Ibid.,  s.  V. 

*'Word  Pictures  in  the  Nev)  Testament,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  301. 

**Cf.  Robertson,  ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  420. 

**Op.  cit.,  s.  V, 
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said  that  dSixrina  is  more  concrete  and  less  abstract.  This  is 
the  usual  meaning  of  the  jia  ending.  It  is  deeds  that  are  in 
view,  rather  than  a  state  or  a  disposition.  The  deed  may  be 
viewed,  however,  either  in  the  injury  done,  as  in  Acts  18:14, 
or  as  the  deed  itself  as  in  the  other  references. 

A  survey  of  the  five  words  treated  in  this  section  reveals 
that  their  meaning  is  to  all  practical  purposes  the  same.  Sin 
is  viewed  as  something  which  is  not  right,  not  in  harmony 
with  God’s  character,  and  resulting  in  injustice  and  wrong  to 
others.  It  is  clearly  taught  that  injustice  must  be  corrected 
with  justice;  that  wrong  must  be  made  right;  that  sin  in  its 
consequences  must  be  met.  Lack  of  righteousness  is  seen  to 
be  not  only  manifest  in  deed  with  injury  to  those  concerned, 
but  it  is  also  viewed  as  a  state  or  disposition.  Lack  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  state  and  act  is  revealed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
problem  which  Paul  meets  in  Romans.  In  answer  to  man’s 
righteousness,  God  offers  His  righteousness,  not  only  justifi¬ 
cation,  but  sanctification,  not  only  positional,  but  experimental 
and  ultimate  sanctification. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(Series  to  he  concluded  in  the  July-September  Number,  19^3) 
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III.  The  Question  and  the  Answer  Concerning  Fasting, 
7:1-8:23. 


e.  The  Abrogation  of  the  Fasts,  8:18-23. 

Now  that  Zechariah  has  turned  the  gaze  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  Israel  to  the  vital  and  all-important  matter  of 
their  proper  heart  attitude  and  life  conduct  toward  the  Lord 
and  their  coreligionists,  he  simply  and  distinctly  answers  the 
question  first  posited  to  him  by  the  deputation  from  Bethel. 
They  had  plainly  asked,  “Shall  I  weep  in  the  fifth  month, 
separating  myself,  as  I  have  done  these  so  many  years?” 
The  very  use  of  the  singular  reveals  how  united  was  the 
nation  in  asking  and  how  pointedly  the  matter  affected  all 
alike.  The  prophet  now  answers:  “And  the  word  of  Je¬ 
hovah  of  hosts  came  unto  me,  saying.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth, 
and  the  fast  of  the  seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth,  shall 
become  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy  and  gladness,  and  good 
feasts;  but  love  ye  truth  and  peace”  (vv.  18,  19).  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  embassy  had  included  only  the  fasts  of  the  fifth 
and  the  seventh  months,  but  God’s  remedy  and  promise  relate 
to  all  the  fasts.  Through  the  mouth  of  Zechariah  God  prom¬ 
ises  that  He  will  restore  the  years  that  the  canker-worm  hath 
eaten.  Well  had  Amos  warned  the  nation  in  the  days  before 
the  Captivity  when  they  were  bent  upon  sin:  “And  I  will 
turn  your  feasts  into  mourning,  and  all  your  songs  into 
lamentation;  and  I  will  bring  sackcloth  upon  all  loins,  and 
baldness  upon  every  head;  and  I  will  make  it  as  the  mourn- 
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ing  for  an  only  son,  and  the  end  of  it  as  a  bitter  day”  (Amos 
8*10).  Isaiah  was  projected  into  the  far  distant  future  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  reveal  that  the  work  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  would  be  directed  to  comforting  the  mourners  of  Zion, 
to  give  them  a  garland  instead  of  ashes,  the  oil  of  gladness 
instead  of  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness,  to  make  the  people  of  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  so 
that  the  voice  of  weeping  and  the  voice  of  distress  would  not 
be  heard  in  her  any  more.  Cf.  Isaiah  61 :2,  3,  7 ;  66 :18,  19. 
Zechariah  and  Isaiah  speak  of  the  same  time  and  their 
witness  agrees.  The  answer  ends  with  an  exhortation  to  love 
truth  and  peace.  The  objects  noxn  are  placed  first  for 

emphasis,  and  in  the  proper  order:  there  must  ever  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  truth  of  God  first  before  there  can  be 
the  issue  of  peace  to  the  people  of  God.  The  admonition  is 
directed  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  what  was  the  outcome  of  these 
facts?  Were  they  done  away  with  in  the  time  of  Zechariah? 
Was  that  the  intent  of  the  prophecy?  Students  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy  differ  on  the  question.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
answer  of  the  Lord  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  fast  days 
were  to  be  retained,  but  celebrated  as  festival  days.  Wright 
is  inclined  to  follow  the  Jewish  tradition,  for,  says  he,  ‘Tt  is 
asserted  .  .  .  that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  result 
of  this  answer  of  the  Lord  was  that  the  four  special  fast  days 
were  forthwith  abolished,  as  that  was  judged  to  be  the  course 
most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  oracle.  The 
fasts  were,  however,  reintroduced  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple.”*  At  first  sight  this  ancient  tradition  seems 
to  fit  the  situation  well,  but  upon  further  consideration  it 
must  be  held  untenable.  Keirs  position  is  much  more  cogent 
and  reliable.  He  explains:  “The  promise,  that  the  Lord 
would  change  the  fast-days  in  the  future  into  days  of  re¬ 
joicing  and  cheerful  feasts,  if  Israel  only  loved  truth  and 
peace  (ver.  19),  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  said 
in  ch.  7 :6,  6  concerning  fasting,  left  the  decision  of  the  ques- 

'Zechariah  and  His  Prophecies,  p.  191. 
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tion,  whether  the  fast-days  were  to  be  given  up  or  to  be 
still  observed,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  have  no  his¬ 
torical  information  as  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Judah  in  consequence  of  the  divine  answer.  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  even  to  the  present  day  the  Jews  observe 
the  four  disastrous  days  as  days  of  national  mourning.  The 
talmudic  tradition  in  Rosh-hashana  (f.  18,  a,  b),  that  the  four 
fast-days  were  abolished  in  consequence  of  the  answer  of 
Jehovah,  and  were  not  restored  again  till  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  second  temple,  is  not  only  very  improbable,  but  is 
no  doubt  erroneous,  inasmuch  as,  although  the  restoration  of 
the  days  for  commemorating  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  burning  of  the  temple  could  easily  be  explained,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  second  destruction  occurred  at  the 
same  time  as  the  first,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  fast-days  in  commemoration  of  events  for  which 
there  was  no  link  of  connection  whatever  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  [The  truth  of  this  so  important 
statement  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all.]  In  all  probability, 
the  matter  stands  rather  thus :  that  after  the  receipt  of  this 
verbal  answer,  the  people  did  not  venture  formally  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  fast-days  before  the  appearance  of  the  promised  sal¬ 
vation,  but  let  them  remain,  even  if  they  were  not  always 
strictly  observed;  and  that  at  a  later  period  the  Jews,  who 
rejected  the  Messiah,  began  again  to  observe  them  with 
greater  stringency  after  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  continue  to  do  so  to  the  present  time,  not  because  ‘the 
prophecy  of  the  glory  intended  for  Israel  (vers.  18-23)  is 
still  unfulfilled’  (Koehler),  but  because  ‘blindness  in  part  is 
happened  to  Israel,’  so  that  it  has  not  discerned  the  fulfil¬ 
ment,  which  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon 
earth.”*  But  we  cannot  follow  Keil  in  his  conclusion.  Rather 
is  the  truth  with  the  view  taken  by  Koehler,  and  disallowed 
by  Keil.  Our  reasons  are  these:  (1)  the  entire  chapter 
revolves  within  the  sphere  of  the  future,  the  time  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  accomplishment  of  Israel’s  hopes  and  promises.  Should 

^The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  319. 
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these  two  verses  be  made  an  exception?  True,  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  are  in  the  realm  of  the  present,  but  the  promises  are 
placed  in  Messianic  times.  (2)  Then,  too,  with  these  hopes  as 
with  scores  of  others  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  godly  ever  looked  to  the  consummation  of  all  things  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  their  national  hopes.  Such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  does  justice  also  to  the  portion  of  the  chapter  that 
follows. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  eighth  chapter  and  of  this 
division  of  the  book  concerned  with  the  question  on  fasting 
continues  in  the  same  millennial  era.  The  prophet  predicts, 
“Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  It  shall  yet  come  to  pass,  that 
peoples  shall  come,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  one  dty  shall  go  to  another,  saying.  Let 
us  go  speedily  to  entreat  the  favor  of  Jehovah,  and  to  seek 
Jehovah  of  hosts:  I  will  go  also.  Even  many  peoples  and 
strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  Jehovah  of  hosts  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  to  entreat  the  favor  of  Jehovah.  Thus  saith  Jehovah 
of  hosts.  In  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  ten  men  of 
all  the  languages  of  the  nations  shall  lay  hold,  yea,  they  shall 
lay  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying.  We  will  go 
with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you”  (w. 
20-23).  There  is  brought  before  us  in  these  short  verses  a 
scene  of  surpassing  importance.  It  reminds  us  of  the  two 
great  pre-exilic  prophecies  in  Isaiah  2:2-4  and  Micah  4:1-5. 
See  also  this  prophecy  2:14-16  (Hebrew);  14:16-19.  The 
passage  depicts  for  us  that  wofld  conversion  of  which  so 
many  erroneously  speak  as  taking  place  in  this  Church  age. 
Israel  restored  in  millennial  glory  will  be  the  means  of  bless¬ 
ing  to  all  the  world.  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Washington,  and 
all  other  capitals  of  the  world  will  go  to  Jerusalem  to  learn 
of  the  Lord  and  to  seek  His  all-glorious  favor.  This  will  be 
a  true  confluence  of  nations.  The  citations  in  Isaiah  and 
Micah,  as  well  as  here,  bring  out  forcefully  the  voluntary  and 
uncoerced  character  of  the  action  of  the  nations.  As  Ironside 
has  well  pointed  out,  there  will  be  the  fulfilment  of  Psalm  122 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  The  prophet  is  informing  us  that, 
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although  formerly  even  Israel  was  kept  from  the  joyful  feasts 
of  the  Lord^s  house,  now  all  nations  will  enjoy  them  also. 
Now,  this  is  not  being  done  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
today.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  (for 
then  hell  would  be  divested  of  its  every  victim),  but  of  the 
purpose  of  the  gospel.  Cf.  Acts  16;  Ephesians  2.  Dennett 
discerningly  relates  this  portion  of  the  answer  to  the  deputa¬ 
tion  from  Bethel  with  the  original  query  after  this  manner: 
“Bethel — one  small  city — ^had  sent  men  to  pray  before  the 
Lord  (7:2) ;  and  this  incident  is  taken  up  to  shadow  out  the 
time  when  the  house  of  God  should  be  the  house  of  prayer  for 
all  people  (see  Isa.  56:7;  also  Isa.  2:1-3;  Psa.  65:2;  and 
Zech.  14:16);  when  such  embassies  as  that  which  had  been 
sent  from  Bethel  should  proceed  from  many  cities  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  for  in  that  day  all  nations 
will  own  the  Messiah  as  their  King  and  be  His  servants.”* 
Mark  how  glorious  was  the  promise  and  how  ill  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  day  were  suited  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  of  the  prophet.  Says  Pusey,  “Yet  where 
was  the  shew  of  their  fulfillment?  The  Jews  themselves,  a 
handful:  the  temple  unfinished;  its  completion  depending,  in 
human  sight,  upon  the  will  of  their  heathen  masters,  the  rival 
worship  at  Samaria  standing  and  inviting  to  coalition.  Ap¬ 
pearances  and  experience  were  against  God.  God  says  vir¬ 
tually,  that  it  was,  in  human  sight,  contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  But  ‘weakness  is  aye  Heaven’s  might.’  ”* 

The  last  verse  of  our  chapter,  indeed  an  amazing  one, 
indicates  the  manner  or  agency  by  which  the  prediction  of 
verses  20-22  will  be  fulfilled.  First,  we  must  notice  the  time 
element:  it  is  in  those  days,  specifically,  the  days  mentioned 
in  the  verses  immediately  preceding  this.  Second,  the  num¬ 
ber  ten  is  to  be  understood,  as  in  other  cases,  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  all.  Cf.  Genesis  10:20,  31;  31:7;  Leviticus  26:26. 
Third,  the  laying  hold  of  the  skirt  signifies  the  attitude  of  one 
who  claims  to  be  listened  to  or  to  be  protected.  See  1  Sam- 


'Zechariah  the  Prophet,  p.  98. 

*The  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  390. 
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uel  16:27;  Isaiah  4:1.  But  how  are  we  to  interpret  the  words 
nin'  Needless  to  say,  there  has  been  no  paucity  or 

exiguity  of  interpretations.  Pusey,  Hengstenberg,  Wright, 
and  others  understand  the  entire  passage  (verses  20-23)  of 
the  world-wide  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  set  forth 
symbolically.  Jerome  interpreted  the  words  before  us  of 
Christ  or  the  Apostles,  and  placed  the  whole  scene  in  the 
gospel  dispensation.  The  Jews  saw  here  a  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  Pusey  and  others  quote  the  Pesikta  Rabbathi,  in 
Yalkut  Shimoni :  “All  nations  shall  come,  falling  before  the 
Messiah  and  the  Israelites,  saying.  Grant,  that  we  may  be 
Thy  servants  and  of  Israel.”  Dods  similarly  interprets  the 
verse,  saying,  “The  western  world  has  found  its  God  in  Judea. 
It  is  God  as  manifested  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Nazarene,  that  has  been  and  is  acknowledged 
and  worshipped  by  Christendom.’”  Cf.  John  4:22.  Lowe, 
Meyer,  and  Baron  hold  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Jew  as  a 
nation  with  each  individual  Jew  being  sought  after.  Lowe 
tells  us:  “Verse  23  must  not  be  taken  as  a  direct  prophecy 
of  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  for  the  expression  ‘a  man  a  Jew’ 
is  used  in  the  singular  merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with 
the  'ten  men  from  all  languages  of  the  nations,’  and  in  reality 
denotes  not  an  individual  Jew,  but  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
(Isa.  46:14).”*  Meyer  also  gives  the  proper  interpretation, 
we  believe,  when  he  writes,  “And  in  all  the  so-called  Chris¬ 
tian  ages,  while  persecuting  the  chosen  people,  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  world  have  taken  hold  of  their  skirts,  going 
with  them  to  their  sacred  shrines,  using  their  conceptions  of 
God,  appropriating  their  sacred  writings,  and  venerating 
their  lawgivers,  prophets,  and  saints,  with  a  reverence  equal 
to  their  own. . . .  There  is  also  a  time,  yet  future,  but  probably 
not  far  away  [and  to  this  time  we  believe  the  prophet  is 
specifically  and  primarily  referring — ^that  is,  the  Messianic 
era],  when  the  Jewish  people  shall  be  brought  to  own  the 
claims  of  Jesus,  and  shall  look  on  Him  with  repentance,  faith, 

^The  Post-Exilian  Prophets,  p.  97. 

*Hebrevi  Student's  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  p.  78. 
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and  love ;  and  then  they  will  be  still  more  sought  after  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  the  representatives  and  teachers  of 
the  only  true  religion.’”  The  prophecy  teaches,  then,  that 
Israel  will  be  the  means  of  drawing  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  the  Lord  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah’s  reign  of  righteous¬ 
ness  upon  earth.  We  have  no  objection  to  referring  the  pas¬ 
sage,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  is 
in  a  sense  true  of  Him,  but  we  must  keep  the  primary 
thought  of  the  prophet  before  us. 

By  way  of  summary,  now,  we  can  see  the  purpose  of  the 
Spirit  through  the  prophet  in  answer  to  the  question  concern¬ 
ing  fasting.  It  was  a  twofold  objective:  a  present  and  a 
future  one.  For  the  time  then  present  the  Spirit  pointed  out 
the  sham  in  the  fastings,  the  need  for  reality  and  sincerity, 
the  vivid  warning  from  the  past  sins  of  the  forefathers,  and 
the  imperative  demand  for  righteousness  in  all  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  life.  With  reference  to  the  future  Zechariah  was 
directed  to  point  to  a  day  of  glorious  promise  for  Israel  when 
the  Lord  would  dwell  in  her  midst,  when  prosperity  and  peace 
would  characterize  her  land,  when  her  dispersed  ones  would 
be  gathered  back  to  their  homeland,  and,  yes,  when  her  fasts 
would  be  turned  into  feasts,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  so 
manifest  in  Israel  that  all  the  nations  would  be  drawn  to  Him 
through  His  people.  How  much  the  blessed  God  can  place  in 
an  answer  to  a  question  in  fasting.  Do  not  these  two  chap¬ 
ters  (7  and  8)  speak  eloquently  to  us  who  read  them  today  of 
that  reality  and  sincerity  which  God  must  demand  of  us,  as 
well  as  of  the  glory  that  yet  awaits  the  earth  when  the 
blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rules  upon  the  earth  with  His 
Bride,  the  Church,  and  His  vicegerents,  the  people  of  the 
land,  Israel? 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19^3) 

'Zechariah  the  Prophet  of  Hope,  p.  86. 
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Still  calling  for  submission,  Peter  comes  next  to  the  case 
with  married  women.  3  :l-6  will  urge  them  to  obey  husbands 
and  conduct  themselves  in  agreement  with  the  holiness  of 
God.  Before  examining  the  directions  given,  the  status  of 
woman  in  the  first  century  may  well  be  reviewed,  since  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  will  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  fully  what 
the  apostle  wrote  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

There  is  no  more  impressive  contrast  between  the  nations 
which  have  been  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  those 
which  have  not  been,  history  declares,  than  the  difference  in 
the  position  of  woman.  Her  condition  was  a  debased  one  in 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  Orient.  The  female  served  the 
male;  polygamy  prevailed;  divorce  was  obtained  easily. 
Among  Greeks  and  Romans  the  woman  held  a  higher  position 
than  elsewhere,  yet  from  the  earliest  period  even  there  the 
wife  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  property,  an  individual  desti¬ 
tute  of  legal  fights,  absolutely  under  the  control  of  her  father 
until  marriage.  In  later  periods  of  Roman  history  the  im¬ 
morality  and  the  utter  laxity  in  marriage  relations  became 
“the  butt  of  satirists  and  the  grief  of  moralists.”  Under 
Christianity,  however,  woman  has  been  enabled  to  occupy  the 
high  position  assigned  her  at  creation,  namely,  social  equality 
with  man.  Witness  the  active  part  which  women  took  in  the 
history  of  the  early  church,  when  the  apostles  led  to  the 
greatest  triumph  which  Christianity  has  ever  known.  And 
witness  how  the  Galilean  apostle  grants  them  recognition  in 
his  writings.  Just  as  the  lowly  slave  has  been  esteemed  a 
fellow  human  being,  so  the  woman  is  accounted  equal  to 
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man,  though  differing  in  her  responsibilities.  Thereby  the 
Christian  faith  took  a  deliberate  stand  against  all  intrenched 
custom  and  prejudice. 

3:1  includes  both  the  demand  for  woman  to  yield  obedi- 
ence  to  the  husband  as  to  the  one  entrusted  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  home  management,  and  the  reason  for  the  demand 
being  made.  'Ofioicog  will  unite  the  new  verse  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes.  This  adverb  may  be  construed  with  the  third  word 
in  the  Greek  sentence,  obey;  slaves  are  to  be  in  subjection 
to  their  masters  (2:18),  likewise — homoios — ^wives  to  hus¬ 
bands.  But  it  can  be  taken  still  more  appropriately  with  the 
word  it  precedes  immediately,  namely,  wives,  in  harmony 
with  2 :17 :  honor  all  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Bondmen  are  to 
show  honor  to  masters,  similarly  wives  to  their  mates  (Bigg). 
Thus  the  loyalty  of  husband  and  wife  can  be  differentiated 
from  the  ties  binding  together  slave  and  owner,  although  the 
same  Greek  word  for  obedience  is  being  used  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  at  2:18  and  here  (indeed,  this  particular  term  char¬ 
acterizes  the  whole  paragraph  on  submission  since  it  began 
at  2:13). 

One  more  word  in  the  appeal  for  obedience  may  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  student,  and  that  is  Ibioi;.  The  grammar  will 
soon  explain  what  significance  this  terminology  has.  When¬ 
ever  the  idea  of  possession  happens  to  be  emphatic,  idios 
is  employed  instead  of  the  usual  possessive  pronoun.*  Fausset 
has  observed  here :  *Tt  is  not  strangers  ye  are  required  to 
be  subject  to.  [Every  time  that  obedience  is  enjoined  upon 
wives  to  husband,  idios,  ‘one’s  own  peculiarly,’  is  used,  whilst 
men*s  wives  are  designated  only  by  heauton,  ‘of  themselves.’] 
Feeling  the  need  of  leaning  on  one  stronger,  the  wife  (espe¬ 
cially  if  joined  to  an  unbeliever)  might  be  tempted,  though 
only  spiritually,  to  enter  into  that  relation  with  another  in 
which  she  ought  to  stand  to  her  own  spouse  (I  Cor.  xiv.  34, 
36).  An  attachment  to  the  teacher  might  spring  up,  which, 


'Dana  and  Mantey,  A  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1928),  p.  131. 
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without  being  adultery,  would  still  weaken  in  its  spiritual 
basis  the  married  relation  (Steiger).**'  Thus  the  obligation 
to  husbands  is  enforced  whether  they  be  Christian  men  or 
not,  just  as  slaves  were  urged  to  serve  masters  no  matter 
what  kind  they  were  (2:18  if.)* 

Why  should  Christian  women  obey  their  mates  at  all 
costs?  Peter  replies  without  delay:  to  gain  them  for  the 
Lord  and  His  church.  Careful  readers  will  notice  here  a 
clause  within  a  clause — “that,  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they 
also  may,  etc.”  Besides  it  will  be  noted,  but  this  is  of  minor 
importance,  that  the  Revisers  translate  the  introductory 
formula  for  the  concessive  statement  even  if,  while  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  renders  it  simply  if.  xal,  translated  even  in 
the  one  case,  has  been  joined  in  the  other  instance  with  the 
subject  of  the  purpose  statement,  there  being  given  its  ad¬ 
junctive  sense  also  rather  than  the  ascensive  sense.  If  the 
Revision  is  to  be  preferred  on  either  textual  or  translational 
grounds,  this  verse  contains  the  t3T)e  of  clause  known  as  “em¬ 
phatic  concession”  and  so  “intimates  that  the  supposed  as¬ 
sumption  has  no  likelihood  of  fulfillment.”*  That  is  to  say, 
“Even  if  some  should  disobey  the  Word,  which  is  not  at  all 
likely  with  a  Christian  for  wife,  they  will  be  gained,  etc.” 
Although  not  a  probable  situation,  yet  the  apostle  is  con¬ 
strained  to  make  the  salvation  of  unsaved  men  a  prime  reason 
for  submitting  in  the  household,  so  essential  to  a  soul  does  he 
deem  conversion. 

One  meaningful  word  has  been  repeated  in  both  concessive 
and  purpose  statements  of  the  verse,  namely,  ^6705.  The  Re¬ 
vised  and  Authorized  Versions  unite  in  translating  it  the 
same  way  both  times,  referring  this  term  to  the  gospel  of 
grace.  Commentators,  however,  will  not  always  express  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  what  was  decided  by  the  two  leading  English 
Bibles.  Some  expositors,  and  not  without  ample  justification, 
maintain  that  the  unusual  [for  the  N.  T.]  has  happened  here 
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A  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental,  and  Practical,  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (London  and  Glasgow:  William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.,  1869). 
VI,  608. 

Dana  and  Mantey,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 
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— one  word  appearing  with  two  distinct  significations  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  verse,  i.e.,  what  the  grammarians  call 
antanaclasis  but  what  is  better  known  today  as  a  pun.*  If 
allusion  has  not  been  made  to  the  Word  of  God  in  both  places, 
Peter  refers  in  the  second  instance  to  the  silent  demeanor  of 
the  wife,  whose  very  silence  and  obedience  are  more  elo- 
quent  than  any  pleading,  once  the  husband  has  been  pressed 
to  accept  the  unspeakable  Gift  and  refused.  No  doubt,  the 
fact  weighing  most  heavily  in  favor  of  the  twofold  use  of 
logos  is  the  very  language  with  which  the  second  phrase  to 
contain  the  word  has  been  introduced — “by  the  behavior  of 
their  wives”  (R.V. ;  the  A.V.  uses  conversation,  which  at  one 
time  was  a  good  synonym  for  conduct  in  general). 

Just  what  kind  of  conduct  may  win  husbands  to  Christ? 
3:1  urged  submissiveness  and  perhaps  silence,  to  which  3:2 
now  will  add  the  elements  of  reverence  and  purity.  The  term 
behavior  occurs  in  both  verses  alike.  Behold  was  employed 
already  in  2:12,  where  also  it  connoted  a  close  scrutiny  of 
conduct  from  the  unsaved.  Someone  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  wrote: 

“You  are  writing  a  Gospel, 

A  chapter  each  day 
By  deeds  that  you  do. 

By  words  that  you  say. 

“Men  read  what  you  write. 

Whether  faithless  or  true. 

Say!  What  is  the  Gospel 
According  to  you?” 

That  dYVT]v,  rendered  by  the  translators  chaste,  signifies  more 
than  chastity  in  its  restricted  or  physical  sense,  commenta¬ 
tors  are  agreed.  Because  of  its  connection  with  fear  and  the 
sequel  in  verses  following,  it  must  denote  pureness  not  alone 
with  regard  to  marital  fidelity  and  personal  cleanliness  but 
also  to  godliness  and  spirituality.  Questions,  however,  may 

^“The  ancients  did  not  smile  because  a  pun  was  made.  It  was  merely  a  neat 
turn  of  speech  and  was  very  common”  (Robertson,  Grammar,  p.  1201, 
where  a  number  of  examples  in  the  New  Testament  are  cited). 
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be  raised  about  the  reference  of  (p6P(p.  Previously  something 
was  said  about  reverence  for  God  (2:17),  just  as  subsequently 
a  word  will  be  spoken  concerning  fear  in  the  home  circle 
(3:6).  Compare  Ephesians  6:33.  Instead  of  deciding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  allusions  in  the  context,  then,  it  may  be  prefer¬ 
able  not  to  exclude  either  possibility,  particularly  since 
hagnen,  the  associated  word,  had  a  double  reference  here  to 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  to  man  and  God. 

3:3  continues  the  emphasis  upon  woman’s  conduct  and 
the  high  standards  it  should  meet,  treating  next  the  delicate 
question  of  dress.  While  the  third  verse  will  point  out  how 
not  to  dress,  verse  4  can  introduce  the  positive  note,  so  as  to 
let  Christian  wives  know  what  will  make  them  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  Accordingly,  Peter  has  begun  in  the  third  verse  by  for¬ 
bidding  believers  to  concentrate  altogether  on  the  outward 
person,  when  they  wish  to  appear  at  their  best.  Briefly  but 
pointedly  the  whole  problem  of  dress  is  considered — ^woman’s 
hair,  jewelry,  and  clothing.  It  may  recall  the  scathing  word 
inscribed  by  the  pen  of  Isaiah  long  centuries  before,  a  man 
equally  as  fearless  as  the  apostle  in  treating  an  age-old  ques¬ 
tion  like  this.  See  Isaiah  3:16  if.  x6apog  is  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  term  in  Peter’s  statement,  so  far  as  usage  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Here  the  word  has  its  original  meaning  of  ornament^ 
not  the  common  one  of  world  (the  world  would  connote  an 
ordered  whole  or  system,  if  this  designation  were  applied  to 
it).  The  writer  does  not  wish  his  readers,  now  that  they 
have  become  Christian  women,  to  maintain  the  immodest  or 
vain  fashions  of  a  former  day,  judging  from  his  use  of  the 
present  tense  in  the  prohibition.® 

“Putting  on  of  apparel,”  the  third  speciflcation  in  verse  3, 
cannot  be  accounted  sinful.  In  consequence  the  preceding  two 
particulars  likewise  may  signify  nothing  wrong,  as  such.  But 
the  author  must  rather  be  stressing  the  term  l|a)Oev,  that  is, 
outward.  If  woman’s  adornment  begins  and  ends  with 

‘  ‘The  present  tense  is  properly  used  for  expressing  continued  action.  A  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  present  imperative  demands  that  action  then  in  progress 
be  stopped”  (Dana  and  Mantey,  op.  cit.,  p.  301). 
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interest  in  her  appearance  to  the  physical  eye,  there  will  be 
nothing  in  that  sort  of  conduct  to  be  praised.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  merits  and  evokes  denunciation  from  the  Scripture. 
Winsome  and  godly  characteristics,  nevertheless,  are  not  of 
necessity  antagonistic  factors  to  the  Christian  wife,  unless 
she  persist  in  beautifying  merely  the  body  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  soul  (verse  4). 

3 :4  will  present  an  absolute  contrast  to  the  verse  preced¬ 
ing.  Note  the  difference  in  subject:  “adorning”  (hence  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  outward  person)  vs.  “the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart” ;  the  distinction  in  features  of  beauty :  “plaiting  the 
hair,  and  wearing  of  gold,  or  putting  on  of  apparel”  vs.  “the 
incorruptible  apparel  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit”  (R.V.) ;  the 
contrast  in  the  judge  of  appearance:  “outward”  (hence  in 
the  sight  of  men)  vs.  “in  the  sight  of  God.”  Looking  first 
at  the  initial  words  of  verse  4,  one  realizes  that  the  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  “the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,”  does  not  occur  again  in 
the  Bible,  although  similar  thought  and  words  do.  Compare 
Romans  2:28,  29  and  Ephesians  4:20  ff.  Apparently  this 
peculiar  use  of  dvOQcojio;  for  personality  has  been  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Many  phrases  in  the  earlier  reve¬ 
lation  might  suggest  it.  For  example,  there  is  man  of  God, 
man  of  earth,  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choose.*  What  wiD 
follow  in  the  sentence  does  not  furnish  anything  else  unique 
in  the  field  of  Biblical  terminology. 

A  strong  adversative  conjunction,.  dU’,  links  verses  3  and 
4  closely.  But  the  grammatical  structure  is  varied  enough 
in  the  latter  of  these  related  statements  to  cause  difficulty 
with  the  exegesis.  The  missing  verb  of  the  verse  has  been 
supplied  by  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  without  much 
trouble.  Let  it  he,  the  verbal  element  in  verse  3,  will  fit  both 
declarations  equally  well.  It  remains,  however,  to  fathom  the 
rest  of  the  construction.  Judging  from  the  two  English 
translations,  the  reader  would  be  led  to  think  that  “the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart”  was  actually  the  adornment  being  urged 
upon  Christian  women  in  place  of  “plaiting  the  hair,  etc." 


'See  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  in  loc. 
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Yet  this  could  hardly  be  so,  when  the  genitive  case  is  used  in 
verse  3  for  the  grammatical  construction  there  and  the  nomi¬ 
native  case  in  4.  Besides,  recall  the  threefold  balance  of 
thought  between  the  statements  which  was  just  indicated, 
wherein  a  logical  contrast  appeared  between  kosmos  and 
anthropos.  Even  if  the  feature  of  beauty  does  not  happen  to 
be  the  hidden  man,  the  author  cannot  be  charged  with  ob¬ 
scurity  in  the  matter.  Once  he  has  emphasized  the  location 
for  Christian  women  to  focus  their  ideas  about  attractiveness 
on,  by  using  the  subject-nominative  construction,  a  phrase  is 
added  which  specifies  just  where  the  greatest  beauty  can  be 
found— “in  the  incorruptible  apparel  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit”  (R.V.). 

The  Revisers  have  differed  from  the  King  James  trans¬ 
lators  in  the  manner  they  interpret  xcp  dq)0dpT(p.  Instead  of 
connecting  it  with  the  kosmos  of  verse  3,  they  chose  to  refer 
the  phrase  to  liiaticov  above,  the  word  preceding  kosmos.  Re¬ 
membering  once  more  the  studied  contrast  between  verses  3 
and  4,  the  student  may  prefer  the  Revision  here,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  kosmos  is  the  more  prominent  word  in  the 
third  verse  (in  the  second  of  the  distinctions  made,  “putting 
on  of  apparel”  balances  with  “a  meek  and  quiet  spirit”  as  a 
parallel  feature  of  attraction).  It  might  be  observed  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  the  plural  himation  cannot  forbid  relationship  with 
the  singular  word  aphtharto,  because  the  neuter  singular  is 
ordinarily  employed  as  an  abstract  noun,  hence  might  connote 
anything  which  comes  in  view,  whether  the  term  were  singu¬ 
lar  or  plural  in  form.’  Peter  has  contrasted  material  and 
spiritual  values  once  before  this.  Look  at  1 :18,  where  almost 
the  same  terminology  was  adopted  as  here  in  mentioning  gold 
and  corruption.  Just  as  the  gold  of  this  world  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  the  priceless  blood  of  God’s  Son,  so  a  woman  can 
enhance  her  beauty  with  something  far  richer  than  jewelry, 
even  with  that  which  is  esteemed  “in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price.” 

And  what  may  the  internal  sort  of  attraction  be  like?  “A 

’Dana  and  Mantey,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  Fausset,  following  Bengel,  will  eluci- 
date  the  apostolic  word.  This  type  of  beauty  consists  in  a 
spiritual  life  which  neither  creates  disturbances  (hence  meek) 
nor  rebels  against  the  disturbances  made  by  others  (hence 
quiet) ;  in  other  words:  meek  in  feelings;  quiet  in  speaking 
demeanor,  and  actions.  Compare  Matthew  11:29;  1  Timothy 
2 :12.  Even  the  royal  Son  of  David  pictured  in  Matthew  has 
deigned  to  exercise  meekness.  Then  why  should  not  the 
daughters  of  God?  As  for  the  quietness,  that  must  not  be 
construed  as  absolute  silence,  when  1  Timothy  2:2  employs 
it  for  the  life  best  suited  to  the  Christian  and  his  responsi¬ 
bility  in  prayer  and  evangelization.  Perhaps  the  best  verse 
to  clarify  the  term  would  be  1  Timothy  2 :12,  already  cited, 
in  contrast  with  verses  which  do  demand  utter  silence.  For 
examples  see  1  Corinthians  14:34,  Matthew  26:63,  Romans 
3 :19,  where  still  other  Greek  terms  have  been  expressed.  So 
the  apostle  asks  no  more  of  woman  than  of  man,  in  his  writ¬ 
ing  verse  4. 

3:5  has  encouragement  and  example  to  offer  the  Chris¬ 
tian  wife  now.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  verse  1  to  offer 
good  reason  in  support  of  the  call  to  submission  and  spirit¬ 
uality.  Compare  2 :21  ff.,  the  case  before  this  one,  and  observe 
the  same  twofold  procedure.  The  English  translations  diverge 
from  each  other  at  only  one  place  in  the  verse.  ^Xjti^owai,  the 
technical  term  for  hope,  as  the  Revision  has  recognized  in 
all  preciseness,  is  rendered  trust  by  the  old  Version.  Separa¬ 
tion  unto  God  from  the  world  (“holy  women”),  submission  to 
mates  (“being  in  subjection  to  their  own  husbands”),  ex¬ 
pectation  from  heaven  (“hoped  in  God,”  R.V.) — such  quali¬ 
ties,  suggestive  as  they  are  of  past,  present,  and  future  aspects 
of  godliness,  will  prove  how  exemplary  were  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  models  to  be  adduced  by  Peter. 

3 :6  names  the  greatest  of  Old  Testament  women  and  sets 
her  up  as  a  model  for  wives  to  imitate  similar  to  the  manner 
her  own  husband  has  been  exalted  because  of  singular  faith, 
so  as  to  become  “the  father  of  all  them  that  believe  ...  the 
father  of  us  all”  (Rom.  4).  The  greatest  example  of  servant- 
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hood  was  brought  forward  by  the  author  for  slaves  to  emu¬ 
late  (2:21  ff.) ;  now  the  finest  type  of  womanhood.  First  of 
all  observe  the  significance  attaching  to  the  chief  verbs  in  the 
verse.  Alford  has  scrutinized  the  two  of  greatest  importance. 
Concerning  vjirjxovoev,  ‘*aor.  It  refers  to  her  [Sarah’s]  whole 
course  of  obedience  considered  as  a  complete  whole”;  and 
concerning  '^^om  ye  have  become  (i.e.  by  your 

implanting  through  faith  into  the  family  of  faithful  Abra¬ 
ham.  The  aor.  properly  refers  back  to  the  precise  time  when 
they  were  so  made;  but  cannot  be  so  expressed  in  English) 
children”* 

Once  the  main  verbal  elements  have  had  their  connota¬ 
tion  recognized,  the  subordinate  elements  fall  into  place  read¬ 
ily.  Three  participles,  all  in  the  present  tense,  are  associated 
with  the  chief  verbs,  one  with  the  first  and  two  with  the 
second  one  appearing  in  the  verse.  Since  the  time  idea  with 
Greek  participles  is  dependent  on  their  relations  with  the 
verb  being  defined,  the  normal  way  to  analyze  the  participial 
elements  in  this  statement  would  be  to  consider  them  expres¬ 
sive  of  simultaneous  action  relative  to  the  main  verbs  because 
present  in  tense.  Such  a  simple  analysis®  may  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  steer  a  direct  course  through  the  variety  of  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained  on  verse  6.  According  to  this 
usage,  the  phrase  “calling  him  lord”  (cf.  2:13,  Eph.  6:22) 
would  not  need  to  be  linked  with  merely  one  Old  Testament 
passage.  Genesis  18:12  for  example.  Rather  would  it  desig¬ 
nate  a  lifetime  of  loyalty.  And  besides,  dya^onoiovaai  x.t.X. 
may  signify  neither  perseverance  (“as  long  as  ye  do  well, 
etc.” — A.V.)  nor  godliness  (“if  ye  do  well,  etc.” — R.  V.)  as  a 
prerequisite  to  alliance  with  Sarah.  Instead  of  hinting  at 
salvation  as  the  result  of  human  effort  thus,  Fronmiiller  has 
been  able  to  expound  the  participles  as  verbals  indicative  of 
manner.  “You  evidence  your  relationship  to  Sarah  by  doing 
good  [cf.  2:20].  Grotius  recalls  the  amiable  reception  which 
Sarah  accorded  to  the  stranger  guests  and  the  readiness  with 

*The  Greek  Testament,  5th.  ed.,  in  he. 
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which  she  obeyed  Abraham  on  that  occasion,  Gen.  xviii.6; 
and  in  connection  with  the  sequel  refers  to  Gen.  xx.  But  the 
sense  is  probably  more  general  and  the  reference  is  rather  to 
zeal  in  well-doing,  as  in  ch.  ii.  16.20.” Likewise  Bigg  will 
admit  that  the  two  well-known  English  translation  need  not 
be  followed  here. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  closing  words  of  verse  6.  One 
commentator  has  merited  quotation  for  his  illuminating  state¬ 
ment:  “Anger  assails  men  [Eph.  6:4,  9] ;  fear,  women.  You 
need  fear  no  man  in  doing  right:  not  thrown  into  fluttering 
agitation  by  any  sudden  outbreak  of  an  unbelieving  hus¬ 
band’s  temper,  whilst  you  do  well/*  The  Greek  may  not  be 
perfectly  clear  as  to  the  connotation  of  jiT6T]aiv,  whether  it 
has  subjective  (A.V.,  R.V.)  or  objective  sense  at  this  point; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  denotes  mere  emotion  or  an  object 
of  dread.  At  all  events,  the  general  thought  is  unmistakable. 
Note,  too,  that  the  term  for  fear  has  changed  from  the  general 
word  used  above  in  2 :17, 18. 

After  surveying  the  full  scope  of  Petrine  exhortation,  no 
one  should  question  the  wisdom  and  understanding  with 
which  Christian  wives  are  counselled.  Here  may  be  found 
spiritual  gynecology  of  inspired  calibre,  the  deepest  insight 
into  woman’s  soul,  and  simple  directions  for  the  attainment 
of  heavenly  beauty.  Then  this  is  the  place  for  women  to  go 
in  seeking  guidance  on  their  personal  problems,  rather  than 
the  office  of  the  psychiatrist  and  sociologist. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19iS) 

'"Lange’s  Commentary,  in  loc. 
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THE  PROPHETIC  LITERATURE  OF 
COLONIAL  AMERICA 

By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  19 AS) 

To  return  to  the  main  thesis  of  Mather's  most  important 
book  on  prophecy,  we  find  our  author  going  so  far  as  to  say, 
regarding  the  return  of  Israel  to  Palestine,  “I  have  many 
times  thought  on  it  with  admiration  that  there  is  not  any  one 
thing  in  all  the  Word  of  God  more  abundantly  witnessed  unto 
than  this  truth,  that  all  Israel  shall  be  saved:  What  should 
be  the  reason  of  that?  Doubtless  there  are  divers  reasons 
for  it;  one  is,  because  the  Lord  would  not,  by  any  means, 
have  His  people  ignorant  of  this  great  truth.  .  .  .  Another 
reason  is  .  .  .  because  it  is  that  which  men  are  most  unapt 
to  believe.  .  .  .  And  why,  think  you,  are  men  so  unapt  to 
believe  this  truth?  but  because  of  the  strangeness  and  wonder 
that  is  in  it;  it  is  a  thing  beyond  humane  sense  and  reason.”” 
So  extensive  will  this  return  to  Palestine  prove  to  be,  Mather 
was  persuaded,  that,  “at  the  return  of  Israel,  the  land  of  their 
fathers  will  be  too  little  for  them,  such  will  the  multitude  of 
their  number  be,  and  that  therefore  they  must  have  other 
countries  adjoining  for  their  possession  (Zech.  10:10;  Isa. 
49:19,  20  ;  64:2,  3;  Numb.  24:17,  18;  Obadiah  19).”” 

Our  great  Puritan  scholar  has  a  very  good  paragraph  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  do 
not  defend  each  reference,  each  specific  point,  but  it  shows 
the  breadth  of  his  understanding  in  this  very  difficult  matter. 
“We  shall  find  that  there  is  a  three-fold  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
(1)  Providential,  whereby  He  governs  the  world  in  respect 
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whereof  He  is  called  the  King  of  nations  (Jer.  10:7;  Matt 
28:18;  John  6:27).  (2)  Spiritiml,  in  respect  whereof  He  is 

styled  the  King  of  saints  (Rev.  16:3),  and  this  is  either  (1) 
internal  in  the  souls  and  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and 
is  very  fitly  termed  the  kingdom  of  grace  (Col.  1:13;  Rom. 
14:17) ;  or  (2)  external,  that  is  ecclesiastical.  Under  this  con¬ 
sideration  cometh  the  kingdom  of  Ordinancies  (Acts  1:3), 
(3)  But  besides  these  there  is  Christ’s  Davidical  kingdom; 
of  this  we  read  in  Luke  1:32,  33;  Isa.  9:7;  Jer.  13:13;  29:16; 
36:30.”“ 

Mather’s  work,  however,  is  not  free  from  what  we  believe 
to  be  errors.  In  the  first  place,  he  accepts  the  theory  which 
was  generally  believed  among  prophetic  students  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  was,  and  is, 
the  Antichrist.  This  leads  him  to  a  number  of  confusing 
statements,  which  we  will  notice  more  specifically  in  some 
of  his  later  writings.  Then,  along  with  most  contemporaries 
of  his  in  prophetic  study,  he  went  astray  on  the  matter  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  “The  Turk  must  likewise  be  destroyed 
before  all  Israel  be  saved.  For  that  Eastern  Antichrist  (as 
some  are  wont  to  call  him)  having  the  land  of  Israel  in  his 
possession,  we  may  be  sure  they  shall  never  peacefully  enjoy 
the  land  of  their  fathers  again  as  long  as  he  hath  any  power 
to  hinder  it  (Isa.  27:1;  Dan.  11:44,  46;  Matt.  24:29,  30).”” 

The  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  River  he  believed  might 
have  both  a  literal  and  a  spiritual  fulfillment — ^the  prophecy 
of  a  literal  fulfillment  he  found  in  Isaiah  11:16,  16;  27:12 
and  Zechariah  9 :11.  He  was  not  sure,  but  he  thought  that 
perhaps  the  Euphrates  River  was  a  symbol  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  (Rev.  9:13,  14;  Isa.  7:7).“ 

Mather  forgot,  like  many  students  of  his  day,  and  like  too 
many  students  in  our  own  day,  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war,  that  it  is  predicted  of  Jerusalem  that  it  will  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  as  much  a  Gentile  nation 

^*The  Mystery,  etc.,  pp.  59-61. 
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as  Turkey  is,  and  Jerusalem  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  a 
Gentile  nation  today  as  it  was  when  Turkey  possessed  it. 
Now  no  one  doubts  that  the  British  rule  in  Palestine  is  in¬ 
finitely  a  better  one,  and  far  more  Christian,  than  the  rule  of 
Turkey,  with  all  of  its  corruption  and  brutality,  but  they  are 
both  Gentile  nations,  and  no  matter  what  happens  to  the 
Turkish  Empire,  that  does  not  automatically  release  Jeru¬ 
salem  from  its  Gentile  possession. 

With  all  of  his  insistence  upon  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Pal -itine,  the  Second  Advent  and  the  millennial  reign  of  our 
Lord,  Mather  makes  a  statement  early  in  this  work  which,  in 
fairness  to  him,  in  a  careful  study  of  this  literature  we  can¬ 
not  ignore.  He  says,  “All  this  notwithstanding,  I  am  not  of 
their  judgment  who  usually  pass  under  the  notion  of  Mil¬ 
lenaries,  for  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  more  than  two 
personal  comings  or  Residences  of  Christ  upon  the  earth 
spoken  of  in  the  Scripture.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Christ  will 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth  one  thousand  years  before 
the  day  of  judgment.  Only  I  conceive  that  the  great  and 
last  day  so  much  celebrated  by  the  prophets  and  apostles  will 
begin  at  the  final  destruction  of  Antichrist  even  then  when 
the  thousand  apocalyptical  years  shall  begin.””  By  this 
statement  Mather  does  not  mean  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  a 
millennial  reign  of  Christ,  for  this  he  refers  to  scores  of  times 
in  his  writings,  but  he  means  he  does  not  follow  the  so-called 
millennialism  of  his  day  by  believing  in  two  appearances  of 
Christ,  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium,  and  another 
at  the  end;  rather,  that  both  the  coming  of  Christ  for  His 
Church  and  His  destruction  of  Antichrist  will  be  at  the  same 
time,  not  separated  by  a  thousand  years.  In  this  Mather  is 
both  right  and  wrong.  He  seems  never  to  have  definitely 
seen  that  the  return  of  Christ  for  the  Church  is  for  a  very 
brief  period  (seven  years  or  so)  separated  from  Armageddon 
and  the  destruction  of  Antichrist.  But  I  do  not  find  that 
anywhere  in  his  writings  he  makes  the  judgment  of  the 
wicked  dead  to  be  after  the  millennium.  However,  we  must 
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not  expect  every  item  of  prophetic  truth  to  be  seen  by  any 
one  student  in  a  long-past  period  of  the  church. 

Even  our  own  distinguished  author  very  graciously  admits 
himself  that  new  light  must  be  continually  expected  from  God 
to  fall  upon  His  Word.  “Neither  let  anyone  be  offended  with 
the  seeming  novelism  which  is  in  these  notions.  That  hath 
been  an  old  artifice  whereby  the  enemy  of  truth  hath  kept  the 
world  from  embracing  all  of  it.  .  .  .  What  though  these  truths 
have  lain  obscured  a  great  while,  during  the  dark  reign  of 
Antichrist?  Yet  God  has  His  time  to  bring  His  truth  to 
light  and  He  is  not  wont  to  do  it  all  at  once,  nor  all  in  one 
age,  but  by  degrees.  Certainly  new  discoveries  of  old  truths 
ought  not  to  be  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  Novel  opin- 
ions.”**  In  fact,  Mather  insists  that  “the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies,  may  well  see 
further  into  them,  than  others  have  done.  As  in  other 
prophecies,  so  in  this,  when  the  ‘time  of  the  end  is  at  hand, 
they  are  to  be  unsealed*  (Dan.  12:4,  9;  Rev.  22:10).  And 
one  reason  of  this  is,  when  God  is  about  to  accomplish  this 
great  and  glorious  design  of  His  grace  and  providence,  He 
will  have  much  prayer  to  be  made  for  it,  and  therefore  will 
He  discover  it  unto  His  servants,  that  so  they  may  be  stirred 
up  to  cry  mightily  unto  the  Lord,  that  He  would  perform  the 
intents  of  His  heart.**** 

These  views  concerning  the  return  of  Christ  and  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  while  they  were  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  some  who  did  not  have  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  Word  of  God,  yet  they  were,  nevertheless,  quite  gen¬ 
erally  believed  among  the  outstanding  clergymen  of  Mather’s 
day.  He  names  a  large  number  of  distinguished  writers  of 
his  time,  including  Dr.  Twiss  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  the  great  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines, 
Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Greenhill,  Mr.  Mede,  Mr. 
Burroughs,  Mr.  Burton,  etc.  “Surely  then  methinks  men 
should  take  heed  how  they  judge  those  things  to  be  dreams 
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and  phansies  which  the  most  holy  and  eminent  of  the  servants 
of  God,  that  have  had  the  greatest  intimacy  of  communion 
with  Him,  and  the  largest  discoveries  of  His  sacred  and 
blessed  counsels,  have  esteemed  as  great  and  heavenly  mys¬ 
teries!”*®  Conviction  concerning  these  truths  was  rapidly 
increasing  in  Mather’s  own  generation,  as  he  points  out. 
“The  light  of  those  truths  which  do  concern  the  calling  of 
the  Jews,  is  wonderfully  broken  forth  of  late  time.  Not  long 
since  it  seemed  very  paradoxical  to  affirm,  that  ever  there 
should  be  a  general  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But 
that  truth  of  late  hath  gained  ground  much  throughout  the 
world.  In  these  late  days  these  things  have  obtained  credit 
much  more  universally  than  heretofore.”**  “That  the  Jews 
shall  be  repossessed  of  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  that  they 
shall  have  an  external  glory  and  happiness  above  other  people ; 
or,  that  there  will  be  a  time  come  when  the  churches  shall 
for  a  thousand  years  be  freed  from  persecution  ...  all  these 
Motions  pass  for  current  amongst  us.”** 

The  Mystery  of  IsraeVs  Salvation  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
“Epistle  to  the  Reader  from  my  study  in  New  Haven  in 
New  England”  (dated  September  16,  1667)  by  John  Daven¬ 
port  (1597-1669),  a  graduate  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
friend  of  John  Cotton,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  New 
Haven  from  his  arrival  in  1639  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  preface,  coming  from  such  a  distinguished  fel¬ 
low-clergyman  of  New  England,  is  worth  quoting.  “When 
I  heard  that  his  spirit  was  excited  to  handle  this  Subject  in 
his  public  Sermons,  I  was  glad,  believing  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
inclined  him  thereunto,  and  did  assist  him  therein.  .  .  .  These 
Sermons  being  preached  in  a  time  when  constant  reports  from 
sundry  places  of  hints  given  out  to  the  world,  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  upon  their  journey  toward  Jerusalem,  from  sundry 
foreign  parts  in  great  multitudes,  and  that  they  were  carried 
on  with  great  signs  and  wonders  by  a  high  and  mighty  hand 
of  extraordinary  providence  to  the  admiration  and  astonish- 
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ment  of  all  that  heard  it,  and  that  they  had  written  to  others 
of  their  nation  in  Europe  and  America  to  encourage  and 
invite  them  to  hasten.  This  seemed  to  them  to  be  godly  and 
judicious,  to  be  a  beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  that 
prophecy  concerning  the  rise  and  shaking  and  coming  to- 
gether  of  the  dry  bones  spoken  of  in  Ezekiel  37  :l-7.”** 

In  1674  Mather  issued  a  small  work  of  thirty-one  pages, 
consisting  of  a  sermon  bearing  the  title  The  Day  of  Trouble 
is  Near,  in  which  he  gave  a  number  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  New  England  would  soon  be  visited  by  a  judgment  of 
God,  among  which  were,  he  said,  “the  abounding  of  iniquity; 
great  security  is  a  sign  that  trouble  is  near  (Zeph.  1:12,  13); 

’’Cotton  Mather,  the  distinguished  son  of  Increase  Mather,  whose  writings 
we  shall  shortly  consider,  has  something  very  interesting  to  say  in  his 
Parentator  (pp.  61,  62)  concerning  these  very  disturbances,  which  our 
readers  will  want  to  have  before  them.  “About  the  Year,  166S,  the 
World  was  Alarmed  with  Rumours  of  Motions  among  the  Jews  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  World,  that  made  some  who  were  Waiting  for  the 
Consolation  of  Israel,  to  hope,  that  the  LORD  was  going  to  set  His  Hand 
again  the  second  time,  to  recover  the  Remnant  of  His  People,  and 
assemble  the  Outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  together  the  Dispersed  of 
Judah.  Mr.  Mather  Preached  a  Monthly  Lecture,  whereof  all  his 
Reward  here  was,  what  a  Subscription  was  made  and  paid  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  a  Godly  Gentleman,  an  Elder  of  his  Church,  that  lay  some  Years 
Confined  and  Languishing  under  a  Palsey:  And  he  took  this  occasion, 
to  give  his  Auditory  some  Elaborate  and  Judicious  Lectures  on  that 
Mystery;  Rom.  XI.26.  All  Israel  shall  be  saved.  In  those  Lectures,  he 
Declared,  that  he  verily  believed  the  Motions  then  talk’d  of  would  come 
to  nothing;  and  that  the  Time  for  Favour,  the  set  Time,  would  not  yet 
come  on.  But,  he  maintained.  That  a  Time  would  Come,  when  the 
Israelitish  Nation  should  be  Converted  from  their  Infidelity  and  Restored 
unto  the  Possession  of  their  Promised  Land,  and  have  a  glorious  King¬ 
dom  of  GOD  erected  among  them,  and  thorough  them  Extended  unto  the 
Gentiles.  These  Lectures  were  afterward  published  in  London.” 

There  is  a  work  of  Mather’s,  written  in  Latin,  with  the  title  ' Diatribe  it 
Signo  Filii  Hominis/  published  in  Amsterdam.  Some  have  thought  that 
this  work  appeared  as  early  as  1682,  but  no  copy  of  that  edition  has  ever 
been  discovered,  nor,  in  fact,  of  any  other  edition  than  the  one  of  1692, 
which,  if  the  full  title  were  translated  would  read :  "A  Dissertation  of 
the  Sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Messiah;  also 
of  the  Future  Conversion  of  the  Jeivs;  and  of  the  Signs  of  the  Last  Day. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  aw’are  of  this  volume  when  reading  in  the 
New  England  libraries  a  few  years  ago  and  therefore  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  it,  but  from  the  account  of  the  work  in  Mr.  njornas 
J.  Holmes’  great  bibliographical  work  on  Increase  Mather,  I  take  it  that 
there  is  very  little  in  this  volume  not  appearing  in  Mather’s  The  Mystery 
of  Israel’s  Salvation.  No  English  translation  of  this  volume  has  ever 
been  published. 
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secret  dismal  fears  upon  the  Spirits  of  men  are  sometimes  a 
sign  that  a  day  of  trouble  is  near  (Deut.  7:20;  Josh.  2:9); 
when  God  begins  to  depart,  that’s  a  sign  trouble  is  near 
(Joel  1:16-17);  when  God  stirs  up  the  spirit  of  His  mes¬ 
sengers  to  sound  the  trumpet  and  to  cry  an  alarm  against 
His  people,  that’s  a  sign  that  the  day  of  trouble  is  near 
(Micah  6:9;  Ezek.  33:2-4;  Amos  3:7);  when  glorious  prom¬ 
ises  are  near  unto  their  birth  we  may  conclude  that  a  day  of 
trouble  is  also  near  (Zech.  14:7;  Rev.  12:5).”  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  this  volume  specifically  referring  to  the 
Second  Advent  of  our  Lord,  but  only  to  a  period  of  coming 
judgment  upon  New  England.**  This  sermon,  like  many 
others  of  Mather’s,  must  have  left  a  profound  impression 
upon  his  listeners.  One  such  an  impression  has  come  down 
to  us  from  no  less  a  person  that  Sir  William  Phips  (1660- 
1694),  the  first  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Phips,  in 
1689,  asked  to  be  baptized  in  the  church  at  Boston,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  pastor  of  that  church,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
a  long  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  infiuence  of  this  very 
sermon  upon  his  life  fifteen  years  before.  “The  first  of 
God’s  work  making  me  sensible  of  my  sins,  was  in  the  year 
1674,  by  hearing  your  father  preach  concerning  ‘The  Day  of 
Trouble  is  Near.’  It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  smite  me  with 
a  deep  sence  of  my  miserable  condition,  who  had  lived  until 
then  in  the  world,  and  had  done  nothing  for  God.  I  did  then 
begin  to  think  of  ‘what  I  should  do  to  be  saved?’  And  did 
bewail  my  youthful  days  which  I  had  spent  in  vain,  I  did 
think  that  I  would  begin  to  mind  the  things  of  God.”** 

Mather’s  writings  continued  to  pour  with  unceasing  fiow 
from  his  pen  year  after  year,  but  not  for  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  century  did  he  publish  anything  particularly 

*‘The  full  title  of  this  work  is  as  follows:  The  Day  of  Trouble  w  Near. 
Tfvo  Sermons  wherein  is  shewed  What  are  the  Signs  of  a  Day  of 
Trouble  being  near.  And  Particularly,  What  Reason  there  is  for  New 
England  to  expect  a  Day  of  Trouble.  Preached  the  11th  day  of  the  12th 
month,  1673,  being  a  day  of  Humiliation  in  one  of  the  Churches  in 
Boston.  Cambridge,  1674,  31  pp. 

“Cotton  Mather’s  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  Book  II,  chapter  12:  9;  in 
the  Hartford  edition,  1855,  it  appears  in  Volume  I,  p.  182. 
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pertaining  to  prophetical  matters.  In  1701,  however,  he 
issued  a  volume  of  sermons  bearing  the  title  The  Blesned 
Hope,  and  the  Glorious  Appearing  of  our  Great  God  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.'^  Quoting  Titus  2:13,  “Looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  Mather  asks  why  is  this 
hope  particularly  blessed,  and  answers  it  with  five  statements: 
because,  “believers  shall  see  Him  with  exceeding  joy,  and 
Christ  will  then  declare  before  the  world  that  they  are  fault¬ 
less”;  “the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  with  His  own  blessed 
mouth  commend  them  and  praise  them  on  that  day  when  He 
appears”;  “Christ  will  reward  them”;  “They  shall  return 
with  Him  into  heaven” ;  and  “They  shall  enjoy  the  blessedness 
to  all  eternity.”  All  these  statements  are  expounded  with  full 
Scripture  references,  and  Mather’s  remarks  are  all  especially 
precious,  though  we  lack  space  to  quote  them."  With  all  the 
blessedness  of  such  hope  filling  his  heart,  believing  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  Scriptures,  Mather  grieves  that  so  few  believe  in 
this  glorious  truth  of  our  Lord’s  return.  In  fact,  his  words 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  perhaps,  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century,  convictions  regarding  the  great  pro¬ 
phetic  themes  he  had  previously  set  forth  in  his  Mystery  of 
IsraeVs  Salvation  were  growing  weaker,  and  assuming  less 
importance  in  the  theological  discussions  of  New  England. 
“Alas !  for  those  that  look  not  for  this  hope.  And  truly  there 
are  but  few  that  do.  The  generality  of  men,  yea,  and  of 
those  that  call  themselves  Christians,  too,  do  not  really  believe 
that  Christ  will  appear.  If  they  did,  they  would  not,  they 
could  not,  live  such  unholy  lives  as  they  do.  Ay,  if  men 
really  looked  for  Him  today,  they  would  live  after  a  more 
godly  manner  than  many  do.  Oh!  how  many  are  there  that 
live  whole  days  together  without  having  so  much  as  one 
thought  in  their  hearts  of  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  Great 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ?  Much  less  do  they  wish  for 
it.  It  is  related  concerning  that  excellent  young  man  and 

"This  volume  of  six  sermons  extends  to  142  pages,  being  published  at  Boston 
by  Timothy  Green. 

The  Blessed  Hope,  pp.  19-21. 
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young  scholar,  John  Janeway,  that  when  there  was  a  dis¬ 
course  about  the  nearness  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  some 
discovered  fear  and  concernedness  of  Spirit  about  it,  ‘I 
wonder  at  you*  (he  said)  ‘If  I  were  sure  that  Christ  would 
come  to  judgment  within  the  hour,  my  heart  would  leap  for 

•  _ » »n 

joy. 

I  do  not  know  anything,  even  in  our  contemporary  pro¬ 
phetical  literature,  that  more  aptly  sums  up  what  is  actually 
implied  in  a  believer’s  looking  for  this  hope  than  Mather’s 
four  points  under  this  heading.  He  says  that,  for  a  believer 
to  look  for  this  hope,  means:  (1)  a  firm  belief  concerning 
what  is  here  expressed;  (2)  frequent  thoughts  concerning 
it;  (3)  a  longing  for  it;  and  (4)  finally,  a  preparing  for  the 
blessed  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  What  reasons, 
Mather  asks,  do  we  have  to  lead  us  to  look  for  this  blessed 
hope?  First,  because  of  the  certainty  of  it,  being  built  upon 
a  sure  and  never-failing  foundation  (here  Mather  has  many 
quotations) ;  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the  believer’s  hope  (1 
Tim.  1:3;  Isa.  53:10) ;  and,  finally,  our  hope  is  built  upon  our 
union  with  Christ  (Col.  1:27;  John  14:19,  20,  etc.).  There  is  a 
remarkable  plea  in  the  very  midst  of  this  volume  (and  a 
much  longer  one  at  the  end  which  we  will  not  have  time  to 
quote),  urging  sinners  to  accept  Christ  that  they  might  have 
such  a  hope  as  this,  from  which  we  take  time  to  extract  just 
the  following:  “Let  sinners  be  exhorted  to  make  sure  of  a 
hope  of  blessedness  that  will  not  fail  them.  Other  hopes  will 
fail.  If  men  make  gold  their  hope,  they  will  fail  them.  If 
they  make  creatures  and  worldly  comforts  their  hopes,  they 
will  also  fail  them.  Now,  again  71010,  is  the  time  to  make 
sure  of  a  well-grounded  hope.”** 

In  1702  Mather  issued  a  work  with  the  title  Ichabod, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  appears  two  sermons ;  of  which  the 
latter  one,  “The  Glorious  Throne”  (on  Rev.  20:11,  12),  di¬ 
rectly  concerns  us  in  our  study  of  Mather’s  prophetical  writ- 

**The  Blessed  Hope,  pp.  26,  27. 

**The  Blessed  Hope,  pp.  45,  46. 
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ings/®  If  Mather  had  simply  left  alone  all  chronological  dia. 
cussions  of  prophecy,  he  would  have  been  the  safer  guide,  but 
in  spite  of  his  earlier  clear  recognition  that  the  Bible  con¬ 
tains  no  chronological  data  for  ascertaining  the  exact  time 
of  the  end  of  this  age,  or  of  the  Lord’s  return,  he  makes  the 
following  regrettable  statement.  “The  coming  of  the  Lord 
draws  nigh.  Ere  long  we  shall  see  Him  coming  in  great 
glory  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him.  The  first  coming  of 
Christ  was  to  be  towards  the  evening  of  the  world  (Gen.  49:1, 

I  Cor.  10:11).  Now  considering  more  than  1700  years  are 
since  that  expired.  His  second  coming  cannot  be  far  off.  The 
things  predicted  in  the  Scripture  to  be  accomplished  before 
Christ’s  coming  to  judgment,  are  the  most  of  them  already 
fulfilled.  .  .  .  Antichrist  has  been  both  revealed  and  in  a  great 
measure  consumed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  His  Word, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  brightness  of  His  coming,  that 
is.  His  coming  in  flaming  fire,  is  not  far  off.  Moreover,  we 
that  now  live  see  those  very  things  concerning  which  the 
Lord  has  said  ‘So  likewise  ye,  when  we  see  these  things  come 
to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand’ 
(Luke  21:31).”“ 

One  of  Mather’s  dearest  friends  was  the  great  Puritan 
father  and  scholar,  Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691),  whom 
Mather  visited  in  England,  and  with  whom  he  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence.  Baxter,  however,  wholly  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Mather  in  his  conceptions  of  prophecy,  especially 
in  the  very  important  matter  of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  and,  in  1691,  the  very  year  of  his  death,  published 
a  small  discourse,  of  seventy-four  pages,  quite  exhaustively 
discussing  Mather’s  whole  conception  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  Kingdom  that  was  to  be  set  up  on  earth. 
The  very  title  of  Baxter’s  work  is  interesting,  long  as  it 
would  be  for  the  title  of  any  work  in  our  impatient  age.  “The 

*®The  supplementary  title  of  this  sermon  indicates  the  primary  thesis  of  thii 
discourse.  “A  Sermon  concerning  the  Glory  of  the  Throne  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  now  in  Heaven,  and  shall  Quickly  be  Sms 
on  the  Earth.”  It  occupies  pages  98  to  122  in  this  volume  and  consists 
of  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston,  November  16,  1701. 

®“‘The  Glorious  Throne,”  pp.  117,  118. 
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Glorious  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Described  and  Clearly  Vindi¬ 
cated,  against  the  bold  Asserters  of  a  future  Calling  and 
Reign  of  the  Jews  for  1000  years  before  the  Conflagration. 
And  the  Asserters  of  the  1000  Years  Kingdom  after  the  Con¬ 
flagration  Opening  the  Promise  of  the  New  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  the  Everlastingness  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  Against 
their  Debasing,  who  Confine  it  to  1000  years  which  with  the 
Lord  is  but  as  One  Day.  ...  By  Richard  Baxter,  Whose  Com¬ 
fort  is  only  the  Hope  of  that  Kingdom.”  Now,  with  Baxter’s 
views,  in  this  article  we  are  not  concerned,  but  his  dedication 
to  his  friend  is  so  gracious,  so  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
so  characteristic  of  a  great  mind,  that  we  think  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  have  part  of  it  brought  to  their  attention.  It 
follows  in  part:  “To  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  the  learned  and 
pious  rector  of  the  New  England  College  (now  in  London, 
worthy  sir)  when  it  befalleth  me  to  differ  from  men  more 
judicious,  it  is  not  because  I  have  a  greater  esteem  of  my 
intellect  than  of  theirs,  but  because  that  which  to  me  seemeth 
to  be  evidence  constraineth  me.  And  when  I  publish  that 
seeming  evidence,  it  is  not  in  expectation  that  any  receive  it, 
save  those  that  by  impartial  deliberate  thoughts  discerning 
it,  are  convinced  by  it.  I  therefore  craved  your  sensure  of 
these  papers,  because  I  found  that  you  had  long  and  labori¬ 
ously  studied  the  controversey  and  were  confident  of  much 
of  that  which  I  write  against:  I  have  read  no  man  that  I 
think  handled  it  with  so  much  learning  and  moderation  as 
you  have  done.  And  therefore  I  knew  no  man  fitter,  if  I  err, 
to  detect  my  errors.  And  as  your  candour  is  rather  for  my 
publishing  than  suppressing  these  papers ;  so  truly  I  am  so 
far  from  displaying  a  true  confutation  of  this  that  I  there¬ 
fore  direct  these  lines  to  you,  to  entreat  you,  to  write 
(whether  I  be  alive  or  dead)  your  reasons  against  any 
momentous  or  grievous  error  which  you  shall  find  here.” 
Eight  years  passed  before  Mather  published  a  reply  to  Baxter, 
when  Baxter  had  then  been  dead  for  some  time.  In  London, 
and  not  in  Boston,  Mather,  in  1709,  issued  his  Dissertation 
Concerning  the  Future  Conversion  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 
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Answering  the  Objections  of  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Mr, 
Baxter,  Dr,  Lightfoot  and  Others.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the 
First  Resurrection.*'  This  small  work  extended  to  only 
thirty-five  pages.  Mather  reaffirms  the  truths  which,  as  we 
see,  he  first  clearly  enunciated  when  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age :  “that  a  general  conversion  of  the  Israelitish  nation  is, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  to  be  expected  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  world,  is  nothing  but  what  Christians  in  all  ages  have 
believed  .  .  .  there  is  not  any  national  conversion  of  the 
Jews  in  the  apostles'  days;  nor  will  there  be  until  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  ...  I  have  not  heard  of  many 
Jews  in  the  present  age  who  have  become  as  much  as  nominal, 
much  less  real  Christians;  and  I  believe  there  will  not  be 
many  until  the  day  comes  that  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  which 
(without  taking  God's  name  in  vain)  I  pray  God  to  hasten.”** 
*‘As  for  the  manner  of  their  conversion  I  still  incline  (with 
Mr.  Mede,  Dr.  Twiss,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Strong,  and  others) 
to  think  that  it  will  be  effected  as  Paul’s  was,  by  a  miraculous 
appearance  of  Christ  to  some  of  them,  and  be  carried  on  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  with  a  most  glorious  downpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  therewith.”**  Here  again,  though 
Mather  normally  shies  away  from  all  attempts  to  ascertain 
chronologically  the  time  of  this  great  event,  he  again  makes 
the  error  which  we  have  previously  noticed  of  mixing  up 
Turkish  history  with  this  particular  event,  and  then,  rather 
twits  those  who  had  been  declaring  that  in  the  year  1696 
some  great  prophetic  event  would  occur.  *‘That  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  near  some  fatal  catastrophe  not  only  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  there,  but  what  is  written  in  the  Apoca- 
l3T)se  gives  us  ground  to  believe.  The  turks  were  prepared 
and  raised  up  to  be  a  killing  scourge  to  the  apostate  Chris¬ 
tian.  This  is  for  the  space  of  an  Hour,  a  Day,  a  Month,  and 
a  Year,  Rev.  9:16,  which  makes  396  years.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  present  Ottomanical 

**For  a  full  account  of  this  work  see  the  very  important,  exhaustive  notes  in 
the  work  by  Holmes  we  have  above  quoted,  Vol.  I,  pp.  197-201. 

**A  Dissertation,  etc.,  pp.  1,  2,  6. 

**A  Dissertation,  etc,  p.  12. 
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family  began  in  the  year  1300  ...  it  must  cease  being  a 
woe  before  the  year  1696  is  ended.  That  year  is  just  now 
expired.  We  in  America  hear  nothing  of  the  Turkish  down¬ 
fall.  . .  •  Mr.  Baxter  tells  Mr.  Beverly  if  he  should  live  to  see 
himself  disappointed  in  his  ninety  seven  [1697]  he  does  not 
know  how  he  will  be  able  to  bear  it:  but  if  he  should,  he  is 
not  the  first  worthy  man  that  has  been  mistaken  in  computa- 
tions.”‘* 

This  repudiation  leads  our  incessant  student  of  prophecy 
to  make  the  following  excellent  remarks  regarding  the  vice 
of  date  setting.  “All  these  are  but  the  conjectures  of  men, 
nor  may  we  lay  weight  on  them.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
time  that  almost  all  judicious  writers  on  the  Apocal3rpse  have 
fixed  on  for  the  finishing  of  the  beast’s  reign  is  well  nigh 
expired,  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  great  changes  in  the 
world  are  not  far  aff.  As  for  the  year  of  the  Jews’  con¬ 
version,  I  cannot  perceive  that  it  is  anywhere  described  in 
the  Scriptures  ...  no  man  that  has  any  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  can  be  ignorant  that  when 
Edom  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  they  still  apply  it  to 
Rome,  supposing  that  vengeance  must  come  on  that  city 
before  the  redemption  of  Israel.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
vial  to  be  poured  out  on  the  seat  of  the  beast  before  the  Jews 
return.  ...  I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
some  strange  providence  will  cause  the  Pope’s  more  peculiar 
territories  to  be  full  of  darkness.”^*  Later  in  this  brief 
volume,  Mather  remarks  correctly  that  “from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  millennium,  Satan  is  bound,  which  hitherto 
he  has  never  been.  If  the  Devil’s  hands  have  been  bound  for 
1000  years,  how  then  has  he  been  able  to  strike  the  church 
with  such  cruel  persecution?”*’  He  makes  reference  to  an 
interesting  matter  which  has  since  occupied  the  minds  of  a 
number  of  prophetic  students,  though  we  think  uselessly.  In 
our  own  humble  judgment  America  does  not  specifically 
appear  in  any  prophecy  of  the  Bible  relating  to  the  end  of 

**A  Dissertation,  etc.,  p.  12. 

**A  Dissertation,  etc.,  p.  13. 

*'A  Dissertation,  etc.,  p.  25. 
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this  age,  but  we  could  never  be  persuaded  that  America  will 
not  be  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  will  be  blessed 
when  Israel  is  converted  and  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
begins.  These  are  his  own  words.  “Asia,  Africa  and  Europe 
were  the  stage  on  which  the  four  monarchies  acted  their 
parts.  Mr.  Mede  conjectures  not  only  that  the  American 
hemisphere  will  escape  the  conflagration,  but  the  people  there 
will  not  be  concerned  in  the  blessing  of  the  renovated  world 
during  the  1000  years  and  that  the  Gog  and  Magog  will 
come  from  thence.  Mr.  Mede’s  conjecture  is  ingenious  and 
may  probably  prove  true.”“ 

Mather’s  last  prophetic  writing,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
was  the  one  published  in  1710,  when  he  was  seventy-one  years 
of  age,  with  the  long  title  A  Discourse  Concerning  Faith  and 
Fervency  in  Prayer  and  the  Glorious  Kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  on  Earth,  now  Approaching.  Delivered  in  Sev¬ 
eral  Sermons,  in  which  the  Signs  of  the  Present  Times  are 
Considered  with  a  True  Account  of  the  late  Wonderful  and 
Astonishing  Success  in  Ceilon,  Amboine  and  Malabar.*"^  Here 
Mather  makes  a  statement  which  it  would  have  been  well 
had  all  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  in  New  England 
held  with  him,  that,  not  until  Christ  shall  return  will  real 
peace  come  to  our  earth.  These  are  the  words  of  Harvard’s 
greatest  Colonial  president.  “It  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  a 
lasting  peace  throughout  the  earth,  until  such  times  as  the 
righteous  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  obtain  a  great  footing 
among  the  nations.  ...  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
peace  patched  up  among  the  nations,  but  we  may  boldly 
prophesy  from  the  Word  of  God  that  it  will  not  be  lasting 
peace.”*® 

It  was  not  only  Mather’s  mind  that  was  for  so  many 
years  taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  but  his  whole 
soul  was  ever  moved  to  long  for  a  greater  holiness  of  life  and 
to  pray  earnestly  for  these  things  which  he  discovered  to  be 
in  the  purposes  of  God.  “0  that  the  Jewish  nation  were 


Dissertation,  etc.,  pp.  33,  34. 

^’This  work  published  in  Boston,  is  paged  XIX,  112. 
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converted!  0  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  were  come  in! 
0  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  come  and  take  possession 
of  the  world  for  Himself!”" 

Here  again,  contrary  to  his  own  principles  of  prophetic 
interpretation  and  his  better  judgment,  in  referring  to  what 
he  calls  the  1260  years  indicated  in  Revelation  11 :2  and  13 :5, 
he  regretfully  says,  “If  we  consult  historians  and  chronologies 
we  shall  find  that  those  years  are  almost  finished.”"  Thus 
Mather  in  his  conviction  that  setting  dates  is  definitely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Word  of  God,  nevertheless  occasionally  ap¬ 
proaches  such  an  error  and  in  doing  so  weakens  his  argument 
and  spoils  the  otherwise  lofty  and  generally  correct  conception 
of  prophetic  truth. 

We  may  well  bring  to  a  close  this  study  of  Increase 
Mather’s  extensive  prophetic  studies  by  words  of  his  own 
regarding  the  day  that  is  to  come,  when  a  knowledge  of  these 
things  will  be  so  much  wider  and  truer  and  complete  than 
now  they  can  be.  “A  late  learned  author  has  well  observed 
that  not  only  the  discovery  of  Truth  but  to  believe  it  when 
found  out  by  others  is  the  gift  of  God.  All  good  men  will  be 
of  the  same  judgment  in  Temporihus  Regni  (as  Irenaeus 
often  calls  the  1000  years).  When  they  meet  in  the  glorious 
kingdom  of  Christ,  then  (and  not  till  then)  we  shall  all  come 
into  the  Unity  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  which  day,  which  kingdom,  let  it  come  quickly  and  it 
will  come  quickly.”" 

Before  we  proceed  to  examination  of  the  other  New 
England  divines  who  published  writings  on  prophetic  themes, 
a  summary  of  Mather’s  convictions,  because  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Puritans  in  Colonial  America,  will,  I  think, 
be  in  order.  We  set  forth  fifteen  of  them;  more  could  be 
given  if  we  cared  to  go  into  more  minute  details. 

1.  That  the  1000  years  are  not  past  but  future. 

2.  That  during  the  millennium  Satan  will  be  bound. 

Discourse,  etc.,  p.  84. 

Discourse,  etc.,  p.  96. 
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3.  That  the  Bible  declares  that  there  will  be  a  great 
conversion  of  the  Jews  which  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

4.  That  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  will  not  take  place 
until  this  present  state  of  the  world  is  near  unto  its  end. 

6.  That  at  the  time  of  this  conversion,  the  Jews  \vill 
return  to  Palestine,  and  possess  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

6.  That  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  will  be  followed  by 
a  great  world-wide  revival  among  the  Gentiles. 

7.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  return  to  the  earth 
for  the  resurrection  of  His  saints  and  for  the  judgment  of 
the  wicked. 

8.  This  return  of  Christ  will  be  visible  and  He  will  be 
seen  “with  exceeding  joy.” 

9.  That  when  Christ  returns  He  will  commend  and  re¬ 
ward  His  own. 

10.  That  when  Christ  returns,  we  shall  be  like  Him. 

11.  At  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we,  members 
of  the  church,  will  return  with  Him  to  heaven  and  shall  there 
enjoy  “the  blessedness  of  eternity.” 

12.  The  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  near  at  hand. 

13.  The  Bible  does  not  give  us  data  for  determining  the 
exact  time  or  year  when  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  the 
return  of  Christ  will  occur. 

14.  That  Chiliasm  was  the  belief  of  the  early  church, 
“for  divers  hundreds  of  years.” 

15.  That  Chiliasm  was  the  general  belief  of  the  great 
Christian  scholars  of  Mather’s  day,  and  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  true  by  the  clergy  of  New  England,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  when  Mather  wrote. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  July-Sept ember  Number,  19J^S) 
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DIVINE  PROPITIATION 

By  Richard  Herman  Seume,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  October-December  Number,  1942) 
THE  OBJECT  OF  PROPITIATION 

1.  Theological  Aspects. 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  has  arisen  through 
failure  to  distinguish  the  three  essential  doctrines  which  com¬ 
pose  the  finished  work  of  Christ.  Theologians  have  not  been 
precise  in  their  definitions  of  terms,  and  as  a  result  there  has 
been  much  confusion  in  seeking  to  set  forth  the  categorical 
difference  which  obtain  with  the  doctrines  of  redemption, 
reconciliation,  and  propitiation.  There  is  an  important  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  made.  We  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  that  dis¬ 
tinction  briefly. 

Redemption  is  the  sinward  aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
To  say  this  necessarily  contradicts  what  most  modern  theo¬ 
logians  conceive  of  as  the  meaning  of  the  term.  To  them, 
redemption  includes  all  that  our  Lord  wrought  in  His  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  extent  of 
Christ’s  work  on  the  cross  was  far  too  extensive  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  adequately  in  any  single  term.  To  quote  Dr.  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer,  “Redemption  is  an  act  of  God  by  which  He 
Himself  pays  as  a  ransom  the  price  of  human  sin  which  the 
outraged  holiness  and  government  of  God  requires.  Redemp¬ 
tion  undertakes  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  sin,  as  recon¬ 
ciliation  undertakes  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  sinners, 
and  propitiation  undertakes  the  problem  of  an  offended 
God.  All  are  infinitely  important  and  all  are  requisite 
to  the  analysis  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ’s  finished 
work — a  work  finished,  indeed,  to  the  point  of  divine  per¬ 
fection  .  .  .”*• 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
demption  properly  concerns  the  problem  of  sin.  Christ  in 

**Unpublijhed  Notes  on  Systematic  Theology,  III,  111. 
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His  death  paid  the  ransom  price  and  all  that  a  sinner  need  do 
is  to  believe  that  which  has  already  been  accomplished  in  his 
behalf. 

The  second  doctrine  in  this  vital  trilogy  is  that  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Here  we  are  discussing  the  effect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  upon  the  sinner  himself.  The  Word  of  God  always 
speaks  of  man  as  the  one  who  is  reconciled,  never  God. 
There  is  nothing  in  God  that  requires  changing,  but  man  does 
need  to  be  brought  back  into  the  place  of  right  relationship 
with  God  and  is  therefore  the  legitimate  object  of  the  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Note  such  passages  as  2  Corinthians  5:18-20; 
Romans  5:10,  11;  11:15;  Ephesians  2:16;  Colossians  1:20, 21. 
In  commenting  upon  2  Corinthians  5 :14-21,  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer  makes  the  following  helpful  comment:  “In  the  New 
Testament  its  [reconciliation’s]  meaning  is  that  of  a  complete 
and  thorough  change  accomplished  by  the  actual  removal  of 
the  cause  of  enmity,  so  making  reconciliation.  .  .  .  God  Him¬ 
self  is  not  said  to  be  changed :  He  has  thoroughly  changed  the 
world  in  its  relation  to  Himself  by  the  death  of  Christ.”** 

Propitiation  is  objectively  toward  God.  This  completes 
the  trilogy :  redemption  is  toward  sin ;  reconciliation  is  toward 
the  sinner;  and  propitiation  is  toward  God.  That  such  is 
true  seems  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  argument  up  to  this 
point.  We  have  discovered  that  God  demands  the  payment; 
it  is  His  holiness  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son. 
Obviously,  there  is  no  reason  or  cause  for  propitiating  man, 
nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  propitiating  sin ;  but  God  is  pro¬ 
pitiated.  William  G.  T.  Shedd  is  correct  when  he  observes 
that  **The  objective  nature  of  atonement  is  wrought  into  the 
very  phraseology  of  Scripture,  as  the  analysis  of  the  Biblical 
terms  just  made  clearly  shows.  To  ‘cover’  sin,  is  to  cover  it 
from  the  sight  of  God,  not  of  the  sinner.  To  ‘propitiate,’  is 
to  propitiate  God,  not  man.”*® 

The  true  theological  concept  of  the  finished  work  of  Christ 
embraces  three  great  doctrines:  redemption,  which  is  con- 

** Salvation,  pp.  34,  35. 
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cerned  with  the  sin  question;  reconciliation,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  sinner  and  his  estrangement  from  God  as  a 
child  of  wrath ;  and  propitiation,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
satisfaction  of  the  righteous  and  holy  demands  of  an  infinite 
God  with  respect  to  sin. 

2.  The  Scriptural  Doctrine. 

The  Word  of  God  sustains  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
our  previous  discussion.  We  refer  specifically  to  Luke  18 :13, 
where  the  publican  prayed,  “God,  be  thou  propitiated 
(IXdoOriTi)  to  me  the  sinner”  {Revised  Version).  Our  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  has  translated  the  word  hilastheti  as  mean¬ 
ing  “merciful.”  This  is  unquestionably  in  error.  The  publi¬ 
can  did  not  ask  God  to  be  merciful  to  him,  but  he  did  ask 
Him  to  be  propitious.  In  making  his  appeal  he  has  answered 
for  us  the  important  question  as  to  who  is  propitiated.  There 
is  no  doubt  from  this  reference  that  propitiation  is  objectively 
toward  God.  Other  aspects  of  this  passage  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  next  section. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  PROPITIATION 

The  extent  of  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ  is  seen  in 
the  results  which  it  accomplishes.  Subsequent  to  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  death  of  Christ,  in  which  He  satisfied  fully  the  demands 
of  God,  we  discover  certain  very  wonderful  avenues  of  bless¬ 
ing  now  open  to  the  one  who  does  nothing  more  than  to 
believe  on  Jesus  Christ.  Altogether,  they  compose  a  small 
part  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace  now  made  available  to 
men.  Our  attention  will  be  given  to  five  particular  results 
of  the  work  of  propitiation:  (1)  God  is  satisfied  with  Christ; 
(2)  God  is  justified  in  forgiving  sin;  (3)  God  is  justified  in 
bestowing  righteousness;  (4)  God  is  justified  in  showing  all 
grace  to  the  sinner;  and  (6)  The  believer  has  access  to  God. 

1.  God  is  satisfied  with  Christ. 

Foremost  among  the  results  of  propitiation  is  the  fact 
that  the  Father  is  satisfied  with  the  Son.  Who  can  compre- 
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hend  the  depths  of  truth  which  are  wrapped  up  in  this 
significant  statement!  The  Father  finds  infinite  delight  in 
His  Son;  He  is  the  One  in  whom  He  has  found  all  His 
delight.  How  instructive  these  words  are  I  Listen  to  the  voice 
from  the  most  excellent  glory,  saying,  “This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased”  (Matt.  3:17;  17:6).  He 
testified  to  all  men  everywhere  that  His  Son  is  the  sufficient 
Savior  whose  appointment  to  carry  out  the  work  of  salvation 
has  been  sealed  from  all  eternity.  It  is  as  though  the  Father 
is  publishing  to  the  whole  universe  the  fact  that  He  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  His  Son  as  the  propitiation,  the  Substitute  for 
lost  men  as  well  as  the  Head  of  a  great  host  of  redeemed. 
“In  Him,”  says  Bishop  J.  C.  Ryle,  “He  sees  His  holy  ‘law 
magnified  and  made  honourable.*  Through  Him  He  can  ‘be 
just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly.*  **"  Compare 
Romans  3:26. 

In  contemplating  this  glorious  attestation  of  the  Father  to 
His  Son,  we  must  not  miss  the  remarkable  truth  which  con¬ 
cerns  all  those  who  enter  into  the  family  of  God  by  faith. 
The  apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  says,  “For  in 
him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  And  ye 
are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality 
and  power**  (Col.  2:9,  10).  The  child  of  God  is  conceived  of 
as  complete  in  Him.  Since  he  is  in  vital  union  with  the  Son 
through  the  work  of  regeneration  and  the  new  birth,  the 
believer  partakes  of  all  that  Christ  is.  Therefore,  since  the 
Father  finds  delight  in  the  Son — even  more,  is  satisfied  with 
Him — so  the  Father  finds  delight  in  us;  He  is  satisfied 
with  us. 

Another  truth  invites  our  consideration.  Since  the  Father 
is  satisfied  with  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Son,  it  becomes 
the  children  of  God  to  be  satisfied  with  His  Person  and  work. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Father  is  satisfied  with  the  cross  work  of 
Calvary,  it  behooves  us  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  to  find 
our  rest  and  satisfaction  in  that  finished  work.  How  much 
uncertainty  obtains,  even  among  God*s  own  people,  simply 
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because  they  have  not  learned  to  rest  in  the  work  of  Christ 
for  them.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  that  with  which  the  Father 
is  satisfied  ;  let  us  delight  in  Him,  in  whom  the  Father  finds 
^  all  His  delight.  And  with  what  result?  “That  in  all  things 
he  might  have  the  preeminence.”  What  an  utterance  of 
grandeur  and  delight!  Every  child  of  God  should  take  up 
this  strain  and  make  it  his  very  own.  Most  of  all,  we  should 
find  ourselves  reveling  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  delighting 
in  Him  and  His  right  to  rule.  Just  as  Bishop  Handley  Moule 
has  said,  “For  the  Universe,  for  the  Church,  Christ  is  and 
must  be  ‘pre-eminently’  the  First,  the  Head.  And  therefore 
this  He  must  be.  He  will  be.  He  shall  be,  not  only  to  the 
world  and  the  Church  but  to  me  the  creature  of  His  will,  the 
believer  in  His  promise.  .  .  .  Let  us  take  another  long  look 
upwards  at  this  blessed  Son  of  the  Father’s  love.  Cause  and 
Corner-stone  of  the  Universe,  visible  and  invisible,  Head  of 
the  Church,  giving  law  to  His  Body,  and  giving  it  also  a  law- 
fulfilling  power.  Behold  Him ;  He  is  the  Tabernacle  for  ever 
of  the  eternal  Plenitude,  Bearer  in  His  Incarnation  of  God¬ 
head  itself,  and  therefore  infinite  Fountain  for  us  of  every 
resource  which  we  need  for  life  and  holiness.  And  then  let 
us  make  haste  again  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Let  us  see  this 
most  mysterious  Being  nailed  with  three  nails,  and  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  torn  by  the  Roman  lance ;  a  dying  agonizing 
human  frame  yielding  up  a  disembodied  human  spirit.  And 
let  us  measure  by  such  a  Death,  demanded,  exacted,  endured, 
accomplished,  the  immensity  of  our  need  as  sinners,  and  the 
immensity  also  of  the  reconciliation  which  is  now  for  us — > 
not  to  make,  but  to  take.  To  him  be  glory.”” 

2.  God  is  Justified  in  Forgiving  Sin. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  child  of  God  to  enjoy 
supreme  happiness  in  his  Christian  experience,  until  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  assurance  that  all  his  guilt  has  been  removed  for¬ 
ever  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Oh,  what  bless¬ 
edness  comes!  Oh,  what  peace  within!  Some  have  deceived 

**Colossian  Studies,  pp.  84,  85,  89,  90. 
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themselves  with  respect  to  this  vital  truth ;  they  live  in  per¬ 
petual  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  for  their 
sins.  Such  an  attitude  only  tends  to  fill  the  heart  with  doubt 
and  despair;  there  is  no  reliance  upon  a  finished  work.  Now 
let  us  consider  such  a  faint  hope.  Is  there,  in  view  of  all  that 
we  have  found  to  be  true  respecting  the  propitiatory  work  of 
Christ,  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  one  cannot  be  certain  of  his  eternal  salvation? 
The  answer  is  plainly  in  the  negative.  In  fact,  the  entire 
canon  of  Scripture  sets  before  us  the  certainty  of  the  be¬ 
liever’s  forgiveness.  And  upon  what  ground?  The  finished 
work  of  Christ  alone.  Through  His  sacrifice,  God  is  able  now 
to  forgive  sin.  All  our  sins  and  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  were  laid  upon  that  blessed  One  when  He  was  nailed 
to  the  cursed  tree.  Let  us  not  misunderstand  this  forgive¬ 
ness;  it  is  not  something  which  springs  from  emotion  or 
from  divine  love,  worthy  as  these  are.  Its  roots  go  deeper. 
It  has  its  foundation  in  the  justice  of  God.  Since  that  justice 
has  been  satisfied  and  the  penalty  for  sin  paid,  God  is  justified 
in  forgiving  sinners. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  forgiveness  which  logically  entjer 
into  our  discussion  here;  both  have  been  hinted  at,  but 
require  a  more  detailed  analysis.  These  are:  (1)  the  ground 
on  which  God  forgives  sin;  and  (2)  the  extent  of  forgiveness. 
It  is  difficult  for  men  to  comprehend  the  absolute  necessity 
for  God  to  judge  sin,  but  such  is  true.  He  must  judge  it. 
Just  as  sin  is  a  reality,  just  so  are  God’s  holiness  and  justice 
real,  and  must  be  satisfied.  What  then  is  the  ground  for 
divine  satisfaction  and  subsequent  forgiveness  of  sin?  The 
answer  is  singular  and  all-important:  only  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  Calvary  can  settle  the  issue.  “There,  that  grand 
and  all-important  question.  How  can  God  be  just  and  the 
Justifier?  received  a  glorious  reply.  The  death  of  Christ 
furnishes  the  answer.  A  just  God  dealt  with  sin  at  the  cross, 
in  order  that  a  justifying  God  might  deal  with  the  sinner  on 
the  new  and  everlasting  ground  of  resurrection.  God  could 
not  tolerate  or  pass  over  a  single  jot  or  tittle  of  sin;  but  He 
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could  put  it  away.  He  has  condemned  sin.  He  has  poured 
out  His  righteous  wrath  upon  sin,  in  order  that  He  might 
pour  the  everlasting  beams  of  His  favor  upon  the  believing 
sinner. .  .  .  Precious  record !  .  .  .  God  has  been  satisfied  as  to 
sin.  This  is  enough  for  me.  Here  my  guilty,  troubled  con¬ 
science  finds  sweet  repose.  I  have  seen  my  sins  rising  like  a 
dark  mountain  before  me,  threatening  me  with  eternal  wrath ; 
but  the  blood  of  Jesus  has  blotted  them  all  out  from  God’s 
view.  They  are  gone,  and  gone  forever  .  .  .  and  I  am  free — 
as  free  as  the  One  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  my  sins, 
but  who  is  now  on  the  throne  without  them.”” 

Another  aspect  of  this  truth  must  be  considered.  To  what 
extent  does  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  avail  for  our  sins?  Was 
the  work  on  Calvary  sufficient  for  the  full  and  complete  for¬ 
giveness  of  all  our  sins,  past,  present,  and  future?  Many  will 
acknowledge  that  the  death  of  Christ  availed  for  past  sins, 
but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  further  truth  that  Christ  bore 
all  sins  for  all  time.  The  Word  of  God  never  speaks  of  future 
sins;  all  sin,  regardless  of  time,  was  in  the  eternal  now  of 
divine  recognition.  Thus  when  Christ  died  as  the  Sin-bearer, 
He  bore  the  entire  weight  of  all  sin ;  none  was  withheld.  In 
view  of  this,  God  is  not  only  provided  with  a  just  ground  of 
forgiveness  to  the  sinner  when  he  believes,  but  He  has  a 
similar  ground  for  forgiving  the  sin  of  His  child.  In  the 
former  instance,  the  sinner  is  saved  and  forgiven  upon  the 
one  condition  of  faith  in  Christ;  in  the  latter,  the  saint  is 
restored  to  fellowship  upon  the  condition  of  confession.  Both 
rest  eternally  upon  the  finished  work  of  Christ.  Now  the 
Father  points  to  Calvary’s  brow  where  His  own  hand  laid 
the  foundation  of  forgiveness,  and  He  declares  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  all  has  been  done — He  is  propitious!  Let  us 
acknowledge  what  has  been  done,  and  then  rest  in  the 
blessedness  of  sins  forever  forgiven. 

We  must  deal  once  again  with  the  account  of  the  pub¬ 
lican’s  prayer  in  Luke  18:13.  His  prayer  has  been  greatly 
misunderstood,  and  as  a  result  has  suffered  considerable  mis- 

"Moule,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13,  14. 
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use.  As  we  noted  in  the  discussion  prior  to  this,  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  translates  the  word  lXdaOT]Ti  by  the  English  word 
“merciful.”  If  this  is  the  correct  translation  (and  we  do  not 
so  hold),  then  the  publican  prayed,  “God,  be  merciful  to  me 
the  sinner”  (italics  mine).  Now  let  us  be  clear  on  the  Scrip- 
tural  text.  The  publican  did  not  ask  God  to  be  merciful  To 
offer  such  a  prayer  would  be  to  ask  God  to  do  an  impossible 
thing.  He  cannot  be  lenient  or  big-hearted  with  respect  to 
sin.  Sinful  men  are  never  saved  on  the  basis  of  God’s  mercy, 
but  on  the  ground  of  His  justice,  in  accord  with  His  righteous 
character.  We  therefore  prefer  the  translation  from  the 
original  text.  It  is  in  agreement  with  the  consistent  teaching 
of  Scripture  concerning  God’s  dealings  with  sin.  The  cor¬ 
rect  translation  is:  “God,  be  thou  propitiated  to  me  the 
sinner”  (italics  mine).  The  American  Standard  Version  so 
translates  the  verse. 

We  face  another  question.  In  what  sense  is  such  a  prayer 
legitimate?  In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember  that  the  pub¬ 
lican  stood  on  Old  Testament  ground,  at  a  time  prior  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  This  is  very  important.  He  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  Old  Testament  system  in  which  an  offer¬ 
ing  was  provided  before  he  could  approach  God  in  prayer. 
Having  done  this,  he  was  acting  in  perfect  accord  with  his 
position  prior  to  the  cross  in  asking  God  to  be  propitious. 
The  error  does  not  consist  in  the  prayer  of  the  publican,  but 
in  the  failure  of  many  to  recognize  that  the  death  of  Christ 
has  changed  the  relationship  which  a  sinner  bears  to  God.  It 
is  not  right  for  us,  on  this  side  of  the  cross,  to  pray  that  God 
will  be  merciful  to  us  as  sinners.  Such  a  prayer  is  as  im¬ 
possible  now  as  under  the  Old  Testament  economy.  Nor  is  it 
correct  for  a  sinner  to  ask  God  to  be  propitious  to  him.  God 
is  already  propitious,  and  to  ask  Him  to  be  something  which 
He  now  is,  is  to  repudiate  what  Christ  accomplished  in  His 
death,  namely,  that  He  rendered  God  propitious.  As  Dr. 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  says  so  convincingly,  “It  [to  ask  God 
to  be  propitious]  is  to  plead  for  something  to  be  done  when 
everything  has  been  done.  Men  are  not  saved  by  coaxing 
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mercy  out  of  God ;  they  are  saved  when  they  dare  to  believe 
God  has  been  merciful  enough  to  provide  a  Savior  and  that 
He  is  propitious.”®* 

3.  God  is  Justified  in  Bestowing  Righteousness. 

Theological  works  are  manifestly  lacking  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  vital  truth.  They  discuss  at  great  length,  and 
rightly  so,  the  subject  of  forgiveness  of  sin;  but  they  have 
neglected  to  set  forth  with  equal  emphasis  the  important 
truth  that  God  has  a  positive  merit  to  bestow  upon  “him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  un¬ 
godly”  (Rom.  4:5).  When  we  consider  these  two  truths  in 
their  proper  relationship,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  imputed 
righteousness  holds  an  even  greater  prospect  for  the  child  of 
God.  In  contemplating  the  subject  of  forgiveness  of  sin  we 
are  dealing  with  a  feature  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  is 
negative  in  its  accomplishment,  whereas  when  we  contemplate 
the  full-orbed  truth  of  imputed  righteousness,  we  are  dealing 
with  something  that  is  gloriously  positive — God  has  a  right¬ 
eousness  to  bestow.  There  is  conscious  joy  in  the  knowledge 
of  sins  forgiven,  but,  oh,  what  peace  of  heart  comes  to  the 
one  who  realizes  that  he  is  assured  eternally  of  a  perfect 
standing  before  God!  What  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is,  we 
are.  Now  the  vilest  sinner  is  made  as  pure  as  God's  own 
Son.  He  is  acceptable  to  God,  even  the  infinitely  holy  God, 
since  he  has  been  made  “accepted  in  the  Beloved.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises.  What  has  enabled  God  to  deal  thus  with 
the  believing  sinner?  Upon  what  ground  is  He  justified  in 
dealing  in  this  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  His  holy 
character  is  preserved  against  defilement  of  man's  sin?  The 
whole  process  of  divine  dealing  is  based  upon  the  union  of  the 
believing  sinner  with  Christ  through  faith.  It  is  only  upon 
this  ground  that  God  can  impute  His  righteousness.  When 
we  understand  this  essential  relationship,  we  are  prepared 
to  examine  the  efficacious  provision  which  made  such  a  union 
possible.  That  provision,  we  believe,  was  the  vicarious  sacri- 
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fice  of  Christ,  in  which  He  met  every  claim  of  divine  law 
and  justice  against  the  sinner.  Now  God  has  been  provided 
with  a  free  hand  to  be  just  with  respect  to  Himself  and  His 
Son,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  Justifier  of  the  one  who 
believes  in  Christ. 

4.  God  is  Jiistified  in  Showing  All  Grace  to  the  Sinner. 

Not  only  is  the  sinner  declared  righteous  because  he  is 
“in  Christ,”  and  given  the  standing  of  Christ  but  he  enters 
that  sphere  of  blessing  in  which  God  manifests  the  further 
spiritual  qualities  of  prayer,  fruit  in  Christian  living,  illumi- 
nation,  service,  sanctification,  and  ultimate  glorification.  Let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  all  these  come  to  the  believer  through 
no  merit  of  his  own.  They  are  totally  undeserved.  The 
apostle  Paul  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  this  very  thing, 
when  he  says,  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ”  (Eph.  1:3).  “While  the  fuU 
measure  of  blessing  is  reserved  for  the  eternal  state,  it  is  a 
fundamental  factor  of  the  spiritual  life  that  God  is  ready  now 
to  bless  abundantly  those  who  come  to  Him.  There  is  no 
withholding  by  God  of  any  blessing  that  can  be  given.  The 
doctrine  of  propitiation  if  properly  taught  can  be  the  door 
to  greater  understanding  of  the  Person  of  God  and  His  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  world.”” 

6.  The  Believer  has  Access  to  God. 

It  seems  almost  superfiuous  to  speak  of  this  truth  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  results  of  propitiation,  and  yet  we  must 
mention  it  as  another  marvel  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace 
now  available  to  the  child  of  God.  Prior  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  God  was  unable  to  hold  communion  with  His  creature 
as  now.  But  the  grace  of  God  “appeared”  in  the  Person  of 
His  Own  Son,  and  through  His  satisfaction  respecting  the 
sin  question  we  were  granted  “access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand”  (Rom.  6:2).  We  are  now  literally  “en¬ 
sphered  in  grace.” 
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Not  only  are  we  privileged  to  have  access  into  His  grace 
through  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  but  we  have  access  unto 
the  Father  as  well.  Speaking  to  the  Ephesian  church,  the 
apostle  Paul  comprehended  this  truth,  when  he  wrote,  “For 
through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the 
Father”  (Eph.  2:18).  Marvelous  is  the  truth;  yea,  the  fact 
is  made  sure,  that  every  believer  has  perfect  and  undimin¬ 
ished  access  unto  the  heavenly  Father. 

Such  access  accorded  to  the  believer  in  Christ  leads  us  to 
one  other  truth,  namely,  that  the  child  of  God  may  come 
ho]My  into  the  presence  of  God.  The  boldness  here  described 
does  not  mean  a  lack  of  reverence  for  the  Person  of  the 
Father,  but  the  glorious  acknowledgment  that  every  obstacle 
has  been  removed.  Once  again  the  good  news  thrills  our  hearts 
—God  is  propitious.  Little  wonder  that  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  encourages  his  readers  by  saying, 
“Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that 
we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need” 
(Heb.  4:16).  We  agree  heartily  with  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer,  when  he  says,  “To  be  one  to  whom  unrestrained 
access  into  the  presence  of  God  is  accorded,  is  to  occupy  a 
position  of  superior  privilege  and  standing,  whether  it  be 
measured  by  the  standards  of  heaven  or  of  earth.”  “ 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

In  contemplating  the  doctrine  of  divine  propitiation,  we 
have  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  God  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  finished  salvation  for  a  lost  world.  All  is  done. 
Even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  nothing  more  to  do  as 
regards  our  justification  and  acceptance  before  God;  “for  by 
one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sancti¬ 
fied.”  Oh,  that  sweet  word,  forever!  It  defines  in  one  word 
the  accomplishment  of  Christ  in  our  behalf,  and  exhibits  the 
fulness  of  His  acceptance  before  the  Father.  He  is  our  pro¬ 
pitiation. 

Let  us  note  a  brief  summary  of  the  material  compre- 
he^ed  in  this  prolonged  discussion.  In  the  very  beginning 
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we  saw  that  the  primary  significance  of  the  term  propitiation 
was  that  of  an  appeasement  or  satisfaction.  This  was  ger- 
mane  to  the  development  of  the  doctrine.  The  justice  of  God 
demanded  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  death  was  the  penalty 
for  that  sin.  We  discovered  that  sinful  man  could  not  render 
a  suitable  satisfaction;  the  guilt  was  of  infinite  consequences 
and  required  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  value.  Therefore,  to  meet 
the  divine  obligation  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  die  and 
through  His  vicarious  sacrifice  to  effect  the  propitiation  of 
God.  In  His  death  He  paid  the  penalty  for  our  sins;  He 
died  that  we  might  not  have  to  die.  He  was  made  sin  for  us, 
that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  How 
incredible  it  all  seems!  Our  eternal  salvation  made  Him 
poor.  His  only  trophy  being  our  redeemed  souls.  God’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  that  cross  work  was  glorious.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son.  His  holy  demands  were  met 
in  such  perfection  and  completeness  that  His  justice  was  pre¬ 
served  without  the  least  infringement,  and  He  became  the 
Justifier  of  him  who  “worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that 
justifieth  the  ungodly.”  Now,  in  His  exhibition  of  grace  to 
the  believing  sinner.  He  is  justified  in  forgiving  sin,  in  im¬ 
puting  righteousness,  in  bestowing  all  manner  of  blessing, 
and  in  permitting  the  believer  to  enjoy  access  into  His  pres¬ 
ence.  Truly  we  can  say  with  the  beloved  apostle  John, 
“Herein  is  love  [that  is,  here  we  find  love  in  its  most  exalted 
form],  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.”  This  word  of 
love  and  grace  is  for  all  men  everywhere — it  is  Heaven’s  mes¬ 
sage  for  sinners.  God  is  propitious!  Only  believe  and  live! 

The  pursuance  of  this  glorious  theme  has  rewarded  the 
faltering  steps  of  the  writer  a  thousandfold.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  in  things  eternal,  the  handling  of  the  written  Word,  the 
walk  over  redemption  ground,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Man 
in  the  glory  evokes  but  a  few  lines  of  testimony : 

“I  have  eaten  angel’s  bread, 

I  have  walked  up  and  down 
In  the  company  of  the  King.” 

Houston,  Texas. 
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PREMILLENNIALISM:  ITS  RELATIONS 
TO  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE 

By  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D. 

(Reprint  of  the  April-June  Number,  1888,  concluded  from 
the  October-December  Number,  1942) 

This  consideration  very  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the 
actual  practical  bearings  of  the  premillennialist  eschatology. 
It  should  be  very  plain,  one  would  think,  that  the  system, 
whether  true  or  not,  if  believed,  ought  to  intensify  in  a  high 
degree  the  interest  of  the  believer  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  The  system  is  indeed  differentiated  from  others  in 
nothing  more  than  in  this,  that  it  places  the  redemption  of 
the  whole  world,  the  restoration  of  all  things,  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  divine  purpose  regarding  fallen  man.  The 
work  of  Christ  has  not  only  made  this  issue  possible,  but 
certain;  and  everything  has  been  arranged  and  preordained 
by  God  to  this  end.  The  practical  bearing  of  such  a  view  as 
this  is  evident.  Certainly  the  man  who  believes  something 
like  this  to  be  a  true  exhibit  of  the  revealed  plan  of  God,  the 
key  to  history,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  his  individual  salva¬ 
tion,  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  this  conviction, 
must  be  a  man  who  forgets  self  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
Believing  that  he  has  been  called,  not  merely  to  be  saved,  but 
that  hereafter,  in  resurrection  life,  he  may  cooperate  with 
Christ  in  carrying  on  the  redemption  of  the  world  to  its  full 
completion,  it  were  natural  that  he  should  almost  instinctively 
seek  to  qualify  himself  for  the  high  position  to  which  he  is 
called,  by  using  himself  to  the  practice  of  such  part  of  the 
work  of  saving  men  as  the  Lord  has  assigned  to  his  church 
in  the  present  dispensation.  This  being  so,  it  is  truly  strange 
to  hear  the  charge  from  time  to  time  repeated  that  a  belief 
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in  the  premillennial  eschatology  “cuts  the  nerve  of  missionary 
effort,”  and  to  hear  it  even  compared  in  this  respect  with 
future  probation  theories  in  its  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
evangelistic  spirit !  It  might  rather  be  termed,  by  way  of 
eminence,  a  missionary  eschatology.  And  yet  it  is  argued, 
that  if  a  man  believes  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the 
present  age  is  not  designed  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  he  must  then  lose  heart  and  interest  in  the  missionary 
work.  But  the  objection  has  its  basis,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
an  almost  total  misunderstanding  of  the  premillennialist  posi¬ 
tion.  This  is  exemplified  in  an  article  by  Professor  Curtis,  of 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  in  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Student  for  November,  1887  (pp.  88,  89),  where,  re¬ 
ferring  to  those  who  fail  to  see  in  the  New  Testament  the 
promise  of  a  world-conversion  antecedent  to  the  event,  he 
describes  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  view  of  such,  as  “the 
blessing  of  having  the  gospel  preached,  witnessed,  to  save 
the  few  and  harden  the  many,  making  their  damnation  the 
greater” ! 

If  this  be  meant  as  a  statement  of  the  whole  scope  of  the 
purpose  of  God,  as  understood  by  premillennialists,  it  can  only 
be  called  a  caricature  of  their  view,  such  as  could  only  arise 
from  a  radical  misunderstanding.  Yet  such  representations 
are  often  made,  no  doubt  in  perfect  good  faith,  by  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  true  men.  A  striking  instance  of  the  same  kind  was 
given  a  few  years  ago  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  by  Mod¬ 
erator  Jessup.  We  may  truly  say  that  if  there  were  to  be 
found  anywhere  a  man  who  would  recognize  the  above  as  a 
correct  representation  of  his  belief  regarding  the  object  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  result  of  Christ’s  redemption, 
he  would  probably  be  a  man  whose  activities  were  thereby 
paralyzed  for  Christian  work.  But  such  a  man  we  have 
never  met.  It  ought  to  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  those  on  the  two  sides  of  this  con¬ 
troversy,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  numerous  promises 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  universal  subjection 
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of  the  world  to  Christ;  no  difference  of  belief  as  to  the 
Scripture  teaching  that  God  has  appointed  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  among  all  nations  in  this  dispensation  as  at  least 
a  necessary  antecedent  condition  of  this  issue.  The  only 
question  is  whether  according  to  the  Scriptures  the  issue 
shall  be  attained  in  the  present  dispensation,  or  in  another  to 
succeed  this,  which  shall  be  introduced,  at  least,  by  a  personal 
appearing  of  the  Son  of  man  in  judicial  power.  In  either  case 
alike,  a  number  of  the  saved,  at  the  last,  will,  according  to  the 
belief  of  all  reputable  premillenarians,  immeasurably  out¬ 
number  that  of  the  lost.  Not  only  a  few  elect  in  the  present 
age,  but  a  host  no  man  can  number,  will  be  the  fruit  of 
Christ’s  redemption,  and  so  the  world,  the  whole  world,  shall 
be  redeemed,  and  to  that  end  it  is  ordained  that  the  gospel 
must  first  be  preached  among  all  nations.  This  matter  needs 
to  be  better  understood ;  it  would  preclude  this  very  common 
objection.  The  writings  of  representative  premillennialists 
like  Dean  Alford,  Bishop  Ellicott,  Canon  Birks,  Professors 
Van  Oosterzee,  Godet,  Delitzsch,  Auberlen,  the  Bonars,  Bick- 
ersteths,  and  many  others  of  like  standing,  will  abundantly 
show  how  far  from  the  real  beliefs  of  premillenarians  are 
representations  such  as  those  of  which  the  above  citation  is 
a  single  example.  Whether  they  are  right  or  not,  we  do  not 
argue;  but  it  may  at  least  justly  be  said  that  the  beliefs  and 
anticipations  of  such  men  are  naturally  adapted,  in  a  high 
degree,  to  quicken  hope  and  enthusiasm  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  All  the  most  glowing  pictures  which  post-mil- 
lennialists  have  drawn  of  the  future  kingdom  of  God  tri¬ 
umphant  on  the  earth  among  men  in  the  flesh,  the  premil- 
lennialist  expects  to  see  realized,  and  more !  He  believes  that 
not  only  shall  the  kingdom  come,  and  humanity  on  earth  for 
happy  ages  rejoice  in  God’s  salvation;  but  that  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  that  kingdom  “the  blessed  hope”  of  the  believer  shall 
be  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  resurrection  into 
glory  of  those  who  till  then  shall  have  believed.  But  all  this 
he  believes  is  explicitly  conditioned  by  the  previous  preaching 
of  the  gospel  among  all  nations,  and  the  gathering  out  by 
this  means  of  “a  multitude  no  man  can  number”  to  be  “a 
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first-fruits  unto  God  and  the  Lamb,”  and  to  reign  with  Christ 
in  his  kingdom.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  man  could  from 
the  heart  believe  all  this,  and  be  less  than  an  enthusiast  in 
missions. 

It  should  be  further  observed,  as  bearing  on  the  practical 
influence  of  the  premillennialist  doctrine,  that  for  the  man 
who  holds  it,  it  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  common  objec¬ 
tion  to  missions  from  the  smallness  of  result. 

Objections  are  made,  for  instance,  and  discouragement 
is  occasioned  to  some  by  the  fact  brought  out  recently  by  the 
Rev.  James  Johnston,  of  China,'*  that  the  natural  increase  of 
the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  world  is  much  greater  than 
the  total  annual  increase  of  converts.  But  the  premillennial- 
ist  is,  of  all  others,  the  one  man  whose  faith  and  hope  can¬ 
not  be  touched  by  these  or  any  facts  of  the  kind.  He  an¬ 
swers  objections  based  upon  such  representations  by  simply 
pointing  out  that  this  only  accords  with  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  that  the  work  of  the  church  in  the  present  age  is 
simply  the  gathering  out  of  an  election ;  and  that  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  nations  into  Christ’s  kingdom,  in  any  true  sense  of 
that  phrase,  belongs  to  another  age  and  order,  for  which  the 
present  is  preparing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  truth  is  this,  that,  instead 
of  premillennialism  discouraging  missionary  activity,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  class  of  Christians  who,  as  a 
whole,  are  more  active  and  enthusiastic  in  evangelistic  work, 
than  those  who  are  looking  for  the  personal  advent  of  the 
Lord  as  premillennial.  The  facts  which  justify  this  affirma¬ 
tion  are  so  numerous  and  so  conspicuous  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  one  can  be  found  longer  to  insist  that 
premillennialism  is  fatal  to  the  missionary  spirit. 

The  feeling  of  premillennialists  generally  on  this  subject 
had  an  impressive  visible  illustration  in  the  premillennial 
conference  held  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  New 
York,  in  1878,  when  the  great  assembly  at  its  closing  meeting, 
rising  to  their  feet,  passed  with  great  enthusiasm  the  fol- 
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lowing  resolution :  “That  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  premil- 
lennial  advent,  instead  of  paralyzing  evangelistic  and  mis¬ 
sionary  effort,  is  one  of  the  mightiest  incentives  to  earnest¬ 
ness  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature  till  he  comes.” 
Nor  is  this  a  matter  with  them  of  mere  words,  but  of  happy 
and  fruitful  experience.  If  the  writer  may  speak  from  his 
own  observation,  the  doctrine  stands  in  this  respect  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  probation,  with 
which  in  this  regard  it  has  been  sought  to  compare  it.  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  Hadean  preaching  for  the  heathen  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  church  at  home;  but  they  are  exceedingly  scarce 
in  our  missionary  force.  Personally  in  our  eleven  years  in 
India,  in  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  missionaries  of  every 
name,  we  never  met  with  an  advocate  of  a  post-mortem 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  while,  as  every 
one  knows,  premillennialists  are  comparatively  very  few  in 
the  ministry  at  home,  at  least  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  they  are  greatly  more  numerous  in  the  foreign  field ; 
in  several  missions,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  writer,  they  form 
a  large  majority  of  the  workers.  We  know  of  no  theological 
training  school  in  America,  comparable  for  its  missionary 
spirit  with  the  Missionary  Training  Institute  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  H.  Grattan  Guinness,  in  London,  England.  It  has 
sent  one  hundred  missionaries  to  Africa  alone  within  the  last 
year,  and  within  the  last  fourteen  years  no  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  missionaries!  At  the  present  time  one  hundred  of  the 
students  in  training  there  expect  to  go  as  foreign  mission¬ 
aries,  and,  on  the  average,  a  missionary  is  sent  out  every  week 
in  the  year.  But  the  instruction  in  the  Institute  is  ex¬ 
clusively  premillennial.  Another  institution  of  a  similar 
character,  and  under  similar  doctrinal  teaching,  is  the  St. 
Crischona  Theological  Institute,  near  Basle,  Switzerland, 
under  the  Rev.  M.  Rappart,  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Bishop 
Gobat  of  Jerusalem.  The  results,  as  regards  the  sending 
forth  of  workers  to  the  mission  field,  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  London  Institute.  The  Mildmay  Mission  to  the  Jews 
under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  whose 
enthusiastic  activity  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  looked  into 
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the  missionary  work  centering  in  London,  is,  again,  premfl. 
lennial  throughout. 

It  is,  or  should  be,  well  known  that  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion,  which  is  now  about  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  in. 
creasing  missionary  agency  in  the  Chinese  empire,  owes  itg 
existence,  under  God,  to  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  the  present  su- 
perintendent  of  the  mission,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  pre- 
millennial  doctrine ;  while  those  who  have  charge  of  its  work 
at  home  and  nearly  all  its  representatives  in  China—as  we 
are  told  on  the  best  authority — share  the  views  of  the 
founder  on  this  subject.  The  princely  gifts  to  missions  by 
Mr.  Robert  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  England,  are  everywhere 
known ;  it  may  not  be  as  widely  known  that  he  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  believer  in  the  premillennial  advent. 

The  emphatic  chiliasm  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  Leipzig, 
is  well  known  to  all  who  read  his  commentaries;  it  deserves 
to  be  as  well  known  that,  like  Professor  Christlieb,  of  Bonn, 
also  a  premillennialist,  he  is  profoundly  and  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  evangelistic  work.  Of  the  Missionary  Institute 
Judaica,  formed  in  nine  or  ten  of  the  German  universities, 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  he  is  said  to  be 
the  inspiring  spirit. 

If  we  will  look  at  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  home 
evangelization,  we  meet  similar  facts.  Not  only,  as  is  weD 
known,  Mr.  Moody,  but  nearly  all  of  those  devoted  to  similar 
evangelistic  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are  em¬ 
phatic  premillennialists.  The  names  of  such  as  Pentecost, 
Whittle,  Hammond,  Munhall,  Lord  Radstock,  Varley,  George 
Muller  of  Bristol,  Haslam,  Aitken,  Guinness,  Von  Schluem- 
bach,  and  many  others  will  at  once  occur  as  illustrations  to 
any  one  familiar  with  the  facts. 

But  we  need  not  further  amplify.  The  facts  of  this  kind 
are  so  numerous  and  so  well  known,  that  the  common  plat¬ 
form  representation  of  premillennialists  as  a  body  of  en¬ 
thusiasts  waiting  for  the  Lord  in  ascension  robes,  hopeless 
pessimists  with  neither  faith  nor  interest  in  the  redemption 
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of  the  nations  or  in  that  practical  part  of  the  work  which  the 
Lord  has  committed  to  his  church  in  the  present  time,  ought 
to  be  abandoned  forever.” 

Many  would  add  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  practical 
influence  of  this  belief,  that  they  have  found  it  peculiarly 
blessed  and  helpful  in  the  daily  spiritual  life.  We  would  not 
for  a  moment  seem  to  intimate  a  disparaging  thought  as  to 
the  spirituality  and  saintly  life  of  many  who  are  not  able  to 
see  that  premillennialism  is  according  to  the  word  of  God. 
Many  such  there  are  whom  we  might  all  well  seek  to  imitate. 
They  love  their  Lord’s  appearing,  and  though  they  see  not 
with  their  brethren  in  some  things  that  pertain  to  it,  they 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  the  promised  reward.  So  also  it  is  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  earnest  pre- 
millennialist,  and  yet  in  many  things  show  a  spirit  little  like 
his  Master.  And  yet  we  think  that  the  most  will  admit  that, 
on  the  whole,  whatever  be  the  reason,  premillennialism  tends 
to  draw  upon  the  most  earnest  classes  and  most  unworldly 
elements  in  our  churches.  The  modern  easy  living,  card¬ 
playing,  theatre-going,  dancing  type  of  Christian,  is  very 
rarely  found  to  be  one  who  has  learned  to  look  for  his  Lord’s 
premillennial  advent.  We  leave  our  readers  to  reflect  as  to 
the  causes  of  this.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Professor  Harnack 
may  point  in  the  right  direction:  “A  genuine  and  living 
revival  of  chiliastic  hopes  is  always  a  sign  that  the  church  at 
large  has  become  secularized  to  such  a  degree  that  tender 
consciences  can  no  longer  feel  sure  of  their  faith  within  her.” 


”In  place  here  are  the  words  of  the  post-raillenarian,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  of  Philadelphia,  words  as  true  as  they  are  creditable  to  his  im¬ 
partiality  and  candor  in  controversy.  He  says  of  premillennialism :  “One 
charge  which  is  made  against  it  is  unjust — ^that  it  must  cut  the  nerve  of 
preaching  and  of  missionary  effort.  Calvinists  certainly  cannot  endorse 
that  unless  they  dignify  an  Arminian  slander;  for  premillenarians  hold 
that  an  elect  people  are  to  be  gathered  out  from  the  nations  through  the 
preaching  of  the  truth.  Remember  the  peroration  of  Dr.  Griffin’s  sermon 
on  ‘The  Kingdom  of  Christ,’  about  ‘conversion  of  a  single  pagan,’  and 
abandon  that  charge.  For  ourselves  we  confess  tha't  among  our  personal 
friends  who  hold  this  error  are  the  most  spiritually-minded  of  Christians, 
and  the  most  earnest  and  successful  of  pastors  and  preachers.” — The 
Princeton  Review,  March,  1879,  p.  434. 
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But  premillennialism  is  not  popular,  nor  do  we  think  it 
is  immediately  likely  to  become  so.  For  no  type  of  Christian 
belief  is  so  intensely  opposed  to  certain  of  the  most  pro. 
nounced  tendencies  of  our  time.  The  age,  for  example,  in- 
dines  to  rationalize,  spiritualize,  and  as  far  as  possible 
explain  away  the  supernatural  element  in  human  history,  i 
whether  in  the  past,  present,  or  future.  To  this  tendency 
premillennialism  squarely  refuses  to  yield  one  iota,  and  in  its 
counter-affirmations  goes  so  far  as  even  to  displease  many 
who  could  hardly  be  called  rationalistic.  So  again,  the  age 
tends  greatly  to  exalt  man.  The  astonishing  advance  in  every 
department  of  human  knowledge  and  activity  predisposes 
men  to  form  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  race,  even  in  its  present  fallen  condition.  In  particular, 
it  is  one  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  century  that  man  is  fully 
capable  of  self-government,  and  that  he  is  sure  yet  to  work 
out — at  least  with  the  beneficent  aid  of  Christianity— the 
great  problem  of  government  by  the  people  for  the  people’s 
good.  To  this  confident  anticipation  of  our  democratic  age 
premillennialism  everywhere  opposes  the  distasteful  declara¬ 
tion  that,  according  to  the  Scripture,  all  these  hopes  are 
doomed  to  disappointment;  and  that  already,  in  the  counsels 
of  God,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,  is  written  concerning  modem 
democracies  no  less  than  concerning  Babylon  of  old.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  most  of  men  should  dislike  this  prophecy 
of  evil  exceedingly,  and  even  feel  a  degree  of  irritation  that 
such  views  should  be  soberly  held  forth  as  divine  truth.  We 
thus  think  it  nothing  strange  that  in  this  age  of  triumphing 
and  exulting  democracy,  and  most  of  all  in  a  land  like  the 
United  States,  where  people  are  the  most  sanguine  of  being 
able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of 
self-government,  premillennialism  should  be  unpopular. 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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THE  BIBLICAL  COVENANTS 

By  Charles  Fred  Lincoln,  A.M.,  Th.D. 


Introduction. 

There  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  distinctive  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Covenants.  There  is  also  in  the  writings  of  a 
large  number  of  devout  and  honored  theologians  a  system  of 
doctrine  called  “The  Covenant  Theory,”  or  “Covenant  The¬ 
ology.”  A  great  difference  exists  between  the  Scriptural  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  theological  concept.  The  latter  is  nowhere  con¬ 
structively  taught  in  the  Scripture  and  was  not  set  forth  in  a 
system  of  teaching  until  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen-, 
turies  of  the  Christian  era.  Its  conception  of  God’s  purposes. 
His  present  divine  program,  and  His  future  plans  respecting 
the  nation  Israel  are  at  notable  variance  with  the  doctrinf 
of  the  Covenants  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  misuse 
of  the  word  covenant  in  connection  with  the  theory  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  most  unfortunate.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  the 
names:  Covenant  of  Redemption,  Covenant  of  Works,  and 
Covenant  of  Grace,  and  the  unwarranted  and  artificial  use 
of  the  word  by  the  covenantists  serves  only  to  misconstrue, 
divert  from,  and  bedim  the  real  teaching  of  Scripture  regard¬ 
ing  the  true  Covenants. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss 
critically  the  Covenant  Theory,  but  rather  to  point  out  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Covenants  and  to  that  task  we  will 
presently  proceed.  The  above  comparison  has  been  noted 
mainly  for  purposes  of  distinction  and  differentiation.  The 
writer  wishes  to  state  that  he  rejoices  in  every  phase  of  the 
teaching  of  the  adherents  of  Covenant  Theology,  which  hon¬ 
ors  the  truth  of  the  grace  of  God ;  and  in  no  sense  condemns 
as  heretical  the  brethren  with  whom  he  disagrees  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  covenants.  Nevertheless,  important  issues  are  at 
stake  and  it  is  believed  that  the  understanding  of  God’s  truth 
and  purpose  is  greatly  helped  by  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Covenants,  and,  conversely,  that  the 
comprehension  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  is  hampered 
by  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Covenant  Theory  unavoid- 
ably  leads. 

I.  PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

No  worthwhile  deductions  are  possible  in  an  investigation 
of  the  character  that  is  now  proposed  unless  there  is  a  weD- 
defined  meaning  in  the  minds  of  all  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  terms  employed.  In  the  present  inquiry,  because  of  di¬ 
vergent  views,  it  is  particularly  important  to  define  the  word 
covenant,  note  its  distinguishing  features,  and  comprehend  to 
whom  the  term  is  applicable  in  the  Scripture. 

1.  Definition  of  the  Word  Covenant. 

The  Hebrew  word  which  is  usually  translated  covenant  is 
nna.  It  occurs  about  290  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  is 
translated  “league,”  16  times;  “confederate,”  2  times;  “con¬ 
federacy,”  1  time;  and  “covenant,”  271  times.  Professor 
Hackett’s  edition  of  William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
cites  Professor  Lee’s  lexicon  as  follows :  “Professor  Lee  sug¬ 
gests  (Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.  v.  nnn)  that  the  proper  signification 
of  the  word  is  an  eating  together,  or  banquet,  from  the 
meaning  ‘to  eat,’  which  the  root  mn  sometimes  bears,  because 
among  the  Orientals  to  eat  together  amounts  almost  to  i 
covenant  of  friendship.  This  view  is  supported  by  Genesis 
31:46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the  heap  of 
stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying  the  covenant  be¬ 
tween  them.”  Gesenius  also  cites  Professor  Lee  in  this 
respect,  saying :  “The  idea  suggested  by  Lee  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.” 

But  the  most  widely  accepted  signification,  and  doubtless 
the  most  authoritative,  is  the  one  given  in  Smith’s  Bible  Die- 
tionary,  as  edited  by  Professor  Hackett :  “The  Hebrew  word 
is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the  root  hnn,  i.  q.,  ma,  ‘he  cut,’ 
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and  taken  to  mean  primarily  ‘a  cutting/  with  reference  to 
the  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and  passing  between 
the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant.”  “And  he  said  unto  him, 
Take  me  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she  goat  of  three 
years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle-dove, 
and  a  young  pigeon.  And  he  took  unto  him  all  these,  and 
divided  them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each  piece  one  against  the 
other.  .  .  .  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun  went 
down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a 
burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces”  (Genesis 
16:9, 10, 17) ;  “.  .  .  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  they  had 
made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain,  and  passed 
between  the  parts  thereof,  .  .  .  and  all  the  people  of  the  land, 
which  passed  between  the  parts  of  the  calf”  (Jeremiah 
34:18,  19).  Hence  the  expression  “to  cut  a  covenant”  (nnn 
jna).  Genesis  16:18,  or  simply  ma  with  nnn  understood,  1 
Samuel  11 :2.  “.  .  .  On  this  condition  will  I  make  [a  covenant] 
with  you, .  .  .”  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  Greek  word  for  covenant  is  5iadif|XT].  It  is  found  33 
times  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  is  translated  “cove¬ 
nant,”  20  times,  and  “testament,”  13  times.  It  should  always 
be  translated  “covenant,”  except  possibly  in  Hebrews  9 :16,  17, 
although  Westcott  argues  for  “covenant”  even  here.*  Some 
believe  that  it  should  be  translated  “testament”  in  Galatians 
3:15,  but  Lightfoot  contends  against  this  view.* 

Westcott,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
says:  “In  classical  writers,  from  the  time  of  Plato,  biaOrjXT], 
generally  means  ‘a  testament,*  ‘a  will,*  ‘a  disposition*  (of 
property,  etc.),  to  take  effect  after  death;  though  the  more 
general  sense  of  ‘arrangement,*  ‘agreement,*  is  also  found.*** 

AiadT|XT|  is  used  in  almost  every  instance  in  the  Septuagint 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  nnn.  The  latter  never  means 
‘‘a  will  or  testament,**  but  always  “a  covenant  or  solemn 
agreement.**  The  Septuagint  use  of  the  word,  therefore,  is 

^The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew,  pp.  300-302. 

*The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  141. 

*0>.  cit.,  p.  299. 
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highly  important  in  establishing  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Septuagint 
translators.  This  practically  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
New  Testament  sense  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  where  nnn  is  found. 

The  Greek  word  ordinarily  translated  covenant  is 
Bishop  Westcott  explains  that  it  means  an  agreement  between 
two  equal  contractors  and  suggests  that  this  is  the  reason  that 
it  is  not  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  refer  to  a  divine  cove- 
nant  between  Deity  and  man.*  Bishop  Lightfoot  says  that 
“owing  partly  to  the  passage  in  Hebrews  9 :15-17  and  partly 
to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  version,  which  ordinarily  ren¬ 
dered  the  word  by  ‘testamentum,’  the  idea  of  a  testament 
connected  itself  with  6iadif|XTi,”®  and  due  principally  to  this, 
the  writings  of  the  disciples  are  called  “The  New  Testament,” 
rather  than  “The  New  Covenant.”  The  latter  would  have 
been  far  better. 

2.  Distinguishing  Features  of  a  Covenant. 

In  the  Scripture  several  things  are  noticeable  about  the 
covenants  which  may  rightly  bear  that  designation.  First, 
there  is  a  formal  establishment  of  the  covenant  relationship, 
i.e.,  in  a  specific,  unequivocal  way  a  definite  declaration  is 
made  to  the  party  with  whom  the  compact  is  formed  that 
such  an  agreement  is  entered  into,  as,  for  example,  the  cove¬ 
nant  between  Abraham  and  Jehovah,  Genesis  15:18;  17:1-14; 
12  :l-3.  This  is  so  natural,  basic,  and  logical  that  the  error 
of  the  covenant  theorists  is  manifest  when  without  foundation 
they  say,  for  instance,  that  Adam  in  his  innocent  state  was 
under  covenant  relationship  with  God,  whereas  the  Scripture 
makes  no  declaration  at  all  to  that  effect,  the  word  covemnt 
nowhere  occurring  in  connection  with  innocent  Adam  and 
God.  Second,  in  all  the  covenants  of  a  major  character  there 
is  the  concrete  declaration  that  the  conditions  and  blessings 


‘Westcott,  loc.  cit. 
'Lightfoot,  loc.  cit. 
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of  the  covenant  apply  to  the  sons  and  future  generations  of 
the  person  or  peoples  with  whom  the  original  covenant  is 
made.  An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  Mosaic  Covenant, 
Deuteronomy  6:1-2,  and  in  the  Davidic  Covenant,  2  Samuel 
7:12-17.  Third,  there  was  a  special  and  easily  recognized 
covenant-language  used  in  the  establishing  of  the  compact 
and  in  the  defining  of  its  promises  and  conditions.  All  of 
the  major  covenants  are  set  forth  with  distinctive  covenant- 
phraseology,  e.g.,  (1)  The  Abrahamic  Covenant,  in  which 
the  seven  ‘T  wills”  of  Genesis  12:1-3  and  of  Genesis  17:1-8 
are  to  be  noted,  (2)  The  Palestinian  Covenant,  Deuteronomy 
30:1-10,  in  which  seven  “I  wills”  are  also  found,  (3)  The 
Davidic  Covenant,  2  Samuel  7:10-16,  in  which  the  same  fea¬ 
ture  and  declaratory  phrase  are  recorded,  (4)  The  New 
Covenant,  Jeremiah  31:31-40,  in  which  seven  “I  wills”  are 
used  to  set  forth  God’s  covenanted  purpose,  and  (5)  The 
Mosaic  Covenant,  Exodus  19:5  ff.  and  Deuteronomy  28:1-14, 
where  the  “if”  of  blessing  is  mentioned,  and  Deuteronomy 
28:16-68,  where  the  “if”  of  cursing  is  given.  Of  course, 
because  the  covenants  of  the  theological  systems  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  theorists  are  all  in  reality  extra-Biblical  no  such  cove¬ 
nant  language  can  be  found  to  establish  and  justify  them. 
Fourth,  when  in  the  prophets,  or  other  subsequent  writers, 
mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  which  applies  to  the  genera¬ 
tions  there  addressed,  it  is  always  possible  to  go  back  to  the 
place  where  the  covenanted  relationship  was  originally  estab¬ 
lished.  The  converse  of  this  is  also  true,  no  situation  can  be 
taken  as  a  covenant  relationship  unless  at  some  previous  time 
such  a  basis  was  set  up  by  the  positive  declaration  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

3.  Classification  of  the  Covenants. 

The  covenants  mentioned  in  Scripture  may  first  be  di¬ 
vided  into  (1)  Minor  Covenants  and  (2)  Major  Covenants. 
Generally  speaking,  the  minor  covenants  may  be  divided  as 
follows : 

(a)  Covenants  of  individuals  with  individuals,  e.g.,  the 
covenant  between  Laban  and  Jacob,  Genesis  31:44-55;  the 
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covenant  between  Jonathan  and  David,  1  Samuel  18:3,  4; 
19:1-7;  20:1-42;  23:16-18;  and  24:20-22,  where  Saul’s  re¬ 
luctant  recognition  of  the  situation  is  seen. 

(b)  Covenants  between  individuals  and  groups:  e.g., 
the  covenant  between  Isaac  and  King  Abimelech  of  the 
Philistines,  Genesis  26 :28 ;  the  covenant  between  Nahash  the 
Ammonite  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  1  Samuel  11 :1,  2. 

(c)  Covenant  of  nations  with  nations:  e.g.,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  covenants  between  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  land 
into  which  they  were  to  come.  Exodus  23:32;  34:12,  14;  etc.; 
the  covenant  between  Ephraim  (Israel)  and  the  Assyrians, 
Hosea  12:1. 

(d)  Miscellaneous  covenants:  e.g.,  the  marriage  bond. 
Proverbs  2 :17 ;  Malachi  1 :14,  the  laws  of  nature,  as  day  and 
night,  Jeremiah  33:20,  25. 

The  major  covenants  may  be  divided  in  the  following 
manner : 

(a)  A  conditional  covenant,  e.g.,  the  covenant  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  formula  is  “If  ye  will,”  Exodus  19 :5.  “7/  ye 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye 
shall  be  .  .  .”  “And  he  declared  unto  you  his  covenant,  which 
he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten  commandments  . . .,” 
Deuteronomy  4 :13 ;  “Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye  forget 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,”  Deuteronomy  4 :23.  The 
conditional  covenant  is  a  covenant  of  works  of  merit;  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant  are  offered  on  that  basis  alone. 
Failure  in  the  smallest  point  not  only  makes  one  ineligible  for 
the  blessing,  but  rather  brings  inescapable  punishment.  In 
Israel’s  case,  only  the  covenant  of  Mount  Sinai  was  a  condi¬ 
tional  covenant. 

(b)  An  unconditional  covenant,  of  which  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  is  an  example.  It  is  designated  a  covenant  in 
Genesis  15 :18,  17  :l-8,  etc.,  but  it  is  outlined  and  formed  even 
before  in  Genesis  12:1-3.  In  covenants  of  this  class,  God 
undertakes  to  make  sure  His  blessing  apart  from  any  meri¬ 
torious  work  of  the  benefited  party.  The  formula  is :  “I  will.” 
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Cf.  Genesis  12:2,  23;  17:1-8,  etc.  for  examples.  Faith  or 
trust  alone  is  the  requirement  placed  upon  the  recipient. 

4.  The  Distinctive  Covenant  People. 

In  a  manner  that  is  definite,  specific,  clear,  and  unequivocal 
the  nation  Israel  is  declared  to  be  the  covenant  people  of  God. 
Romans  9 :4  reads :  “My  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh:  who  are  Israelites;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adop¬ 
tion,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the 
law.”  Clearly,  then,  there  is  a  specific  people,  a  definite  gen¬ 
eration  or  race,  that  to  which  Paul  belonged  according  to  the 
flesh,  the  Israelites,  with  whom  Jehovah  entered  into  cove¬ 
nant  relationships.  There  is  more  than  one  covenant,  because 
the  Word  says,  **to  whom  pertaineth  .  .  .  the  covenants/* 
using  the  plural  number.  This  Scripture  alone  shows  the 
covenant  theory  to  be  untenable,  because  it  contends  for  one 
covenant,  which  is  called  “the  covenant  of  grace,”  and  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made  with  or  for  the  benefit  of  people 
out  of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  whereas  this  passage  declares 
that  only  Israel  is  the  division  of  mankind  with  whom  God 
has  entered  into  covenant  relationships,  and  that  there  is  a 
plurality  of  covenants  even  with  that  nation. 

While  the  above  passage  in  Romans  declares  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  side  that  Israel  is  the  covenant  people  of  God,  Ephesians 
2:11,  12  declares  on  the  negative  side  that  the  Gentiles  do  not 
enjoy  covenant  relationships  with  God.  This  latter  passage 
reads:  “Wherefore  remember,  that  ye  being  in  time  past 
Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  .  .  .  that  at  that  time  ye  were  without 
Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world.”  These  Ephesians  were  of  the 
elect  of  God,  for,  though  Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  they  had  come 
to  accept  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  and  were 
made  nigh  by  His  blood.  Nevertheless,  before  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  Savior,  when  they  “were  without 
Christ”  they  had  no  covenant  relationship  with  God. 

When  a  search  is  made  in  the  Scripture  of  Truth,  the 
general  declarations  of  the  above  passages  are  borne  out  by 
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the  details,  for  the  Divine  record  shows  that  all  the  major 
covenants  have  been  made  with  the  nation  Israel  or  with 
individuals  of  that  race  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Every 
one  of  the  thirty-three  places  where  the  word  covenant 
(8iaOT|XTi)  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  reference 
to  and  a  discussion  of  the  covenant  relationships  existing 
between  Israel  and  God  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  This  declaration  is  made  with  the  understanding 
that  the  New  Covenant  was  first  of  all  given  to  Israel,  Jere¬ 
miah  31 :31-40,  etc.,  and  that  the  believer  of  the  present  age 
enters  into  the  blessings  of  that  covenant  because  he  is  united 
to  Christ  who  is  the  mediator  of  the  New  Covenant.  (Cf. 
Matthew  26:28;  Mark  14:24;  Luke  22:20;  1  Corinthians 
11:25;  and  2  Corinthians  3:6).  Moreover,  twenty-one  of 
these  thirty-three  New  Testament  references  are  found  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

6.  Final  Definition  of  a  Divine  Major  Covenant. 

Taking  into  account  the  foregoing  facts,  a  definition  of  a 
divine  major  covenant  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  (1)  It 
is  a  sovereign  disposition  of  God,  whereby  He  establishes  an 
unconditional  or  declarative  compact  with  Israel,  obligating 
Himself,  in  grace,  by  the  untrammelled  formula,  “I  will,”  to 
bring  to  pass  of  Himself  definite  blessing  for  the  covenanted 
ones,  or  (2)  a  proposal  of  God,  wherein  He  promises,  in  a 
conditional  or  mutual  compact  with  Israel,  by  the  contingent 
formula,  “If  ye  will,”  to  grant  special  blessings  to  the  cove¬ 
nanted  ones,  provided  they  fulfill  perfectly  certain  conditions, 
and  to  execute  definite  punishment  in  case  of  their  failure. 


II.  THE  MAJOR  BIBLICAL  COVENANTS 

As  briefly  as  may  be  possible,  a  setting-forth  of  the  major 
Biblical  Covenants  will  now  be  undertaken. 


1.  The  Noahic  Covenant. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  previous  section  about  Israel 
alone  being  the  covenant  people,  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
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fact  that  the  Biblical  record  states  that  God  made  a  covenant 
with  “Noah,  with  his  seed,  and  with  every  living  creature  that 
was  with  Noah”  (Gen.  9:9,  10),  because  the  Noahic  covenant 
consisted  solely  in  the  pledge  of  God  that  He  would  not 
destroy  the  earth  again  with  a  flood  of  water  (Gen.  9:11). 
This  covenant  did  not  condition  governmentally  and  redemp- 
tively  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth  as  did  the  great  cove¬ 
nants  made  by  God  with  Israel;  therefore,  taking  this  into 
consideration,  the  distinction  given  to  Israel  as  the  nation  to 
whom  pertaineth  the  covenants  is  clarifled  and  justifled.  The 
covenant  of  Noah  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  differ¬ 
ent  in  class  from  those  which  God  made  with  Israel. 

2.  The  Abrahamic  Covenant, 

This  covenant  is  a  gracious  covenant.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  God  by  sovereign  grace  chose  Abraham  to  be  the  per¬ 
sonal  object  of  His  infinite  blessing  and  also  to  be  the  chan¬ 
nel  through  whom  He  would  bless  others.  In  contrast  with 
a  gracious  covenant,  there  is  a  legal  covenant  in  which  the 
blessing  proffered  is  conditioned  upon  the  works  of  merit  of 
the  party  with  whom  God  enters  into  such  a  covenanted  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  principles  upon  which  these  two  classes  of 
covenants  are  based  are  completely  different;  they  are  never 
mixed  and  no  one  can  be  under  the  two  at  the  same  time. 
Though  this  distinction  is  strict  and  unalterable,  and  borne 
out  by  constant  New  Testament  references,  some  students 
and  teachers  have  confused  these  principles  and  the  result 
has  been  contradiction  on  every  hand. 

The  Abrahamic  Covenant,  in  common  with  all  the  major 
covenants,  is  set  forth  in  clear  and  definite  terms  (Gen. 
12:1-4),  but  it  is  also  confirmed  and  referred  to  in  many  sub¬ 
sequent  portions  of  the  Scripture.  This  progression  in  the 
declaration  of  the  promises  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
may  be  noted  in  part  in  the  following  passages : 

(1)  In  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  11:31;  12:1  ff.).  The 
basic  promise  of  personal,  national,  and  universal  blessings  is 
recorded  in  this  original  establishment  of  the  covenant  which 
took  place  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  (2)  At  the  place 
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called  Sichem  in  the  plain  of  Moreh  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim 
(Gen.  12  ;7).  Here  the  promise  of  a  land  for  Abraham  and 
for  his  seed  is  confirmed  (cf.  Gen.  12:1).  (3)  At  Bethel, 

about  twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (Gen.  13:3,  14-17). 
Here  again  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  promise  that  the  land 
of  Palestine  is  to  be  for  Abraham  and  for  his  seed  and  the 
fact  of  eternal  ownership,  which  was  implied  beforehand,  is 
specifically  stated  (Gen.  13:15).  It  is  also  again  specified 
that  Abraham’s  seed  is  to  be  as  great  in  number  “as  the  dust 
of  the  earth.”  (4)  At  Mamre,  probably  near  Hebron,  which 
was  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  (Gen.  13:8; 
15:1-21).  In  this  passage  it  is  definitely  stated  that  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  which  was  to  inherit  the  promises  and  the  land, 
was  indeed  to  proceed  out  of  Abraham’s  loins  and  that  his 
seed  was  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  Despite 
Sarai’s  barrenness  (Gen.  11:30),  Abraham  believed  this 
promise  of  God  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous¬ 
ness.  God  also  reaffirmed  the  promise  of  the  land.  He  also 
ratified  the  whole  covenant  with  a  sacrifice  in  which,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  grace.  He  alone,  by  passing  between  the  parts 
of  the  sacrifice  as  a  lighted  lamp,  obligated  Himself  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promises  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  15:17). 
The  Egyptian  bondage  was  also  prophesied  and  liberation 
from  it  assured  (Gen.  15:13,  14).  (5)  On  Mount  Moriah, 

which  is  Jerusalem  (Gen.  22:15-18).  Here  again  there  is  a 
pledge  regarding  the  seed  of  Abraham,  blessing  for  him,  and 
the  possession  of  the  land,  despite  all  enemies.  An  added 
detail,  God’s  confirmation  by  His  own  oath,  to  which  special 
importance  is  given  in  Hebrews  6:17,  is  recorded  here,  mak¬ 
ing  the  promises  more  secure.  (6)  The  covenant  was  also 
unconditionally  confirmed  to  Isaac  (Gen.  26:2-5),  and  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  28:10-15).  (7)  It  was  in  fulfillment  of  this 

covenant  that  God  assured  Moses  that  He  would  bring  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Exod. 
2:24;  3:6-8,  15-17;  6:1-8),  and  Joshua  was  encouraged  to  go 
forward  into  the  land  because  of  God’s  covenant  with  the 
fathers  (Joshua  1:2-6).  (8)  God  was  gracious  to  Israel  in 

the  land  because  of  this  covenant  (2  Kings  13:23),  David 
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sang  of  God's  goodness  as  seen  in  it  (1  Chron.  16:15-22; 
Psalm  106:3-16),  and  Nehemiah  records  the  prayers  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  who  praised  God  for  His  grace  in  this 
covenant  (Neh.  9:6-10). 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  Bible  student  can 
ignore  all  of  these  references  and  their  implications  and  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  as  not  having  a  distinctive 
Israelitish  character.  However,  this  is  the  position  of  the 
exponents  of  the  covenant  theory.  No  place  is  left  in  their 
system  for  the  national  hope  of  Israel,  no  place  for  their  ulti¬ 
mate  possession  of  the  land  of  Palestine  and  their  exaltation 
to  be  the  head  of  the  nations  in  the  reign  of  universal  right¬ 
eousness  to  be  realized  in  the  millennial  kingdom  of  Christ. 

With  the  background  of  the  basic  promise  regarding  the 
land  to  which  Abraham  and  his  seed  are  to  be  heirs  forever 
(Gen.  12:1),  there  are  given  details  and  terms  of  the  original 
establishment  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  recorded  in 
Genesis  12:2,  3.  This  covenant  has  three  distinctive  sections 
and  seven  parts.  Its  sections  set  forth  include:  (1)  the 
national  promises  for  Israel  as  a  chosen  people;  (2)  the 
personal  promises  to  Abraham  in  his  life  before  God;  and 
(3)  the  universal  blessings  which  were  to  come  through  Israel 
and  especially  through  the  promised  Seed,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  covenant  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  of  God's 
covenant  relationship  with  Israel  and  is  far-reaching  in  its 
application  to  her  hopes  and,  therefore,  offers  very  profitable 
detailed  study. 

A.  The  National  Promise, 

1.  *T  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,"  Genesis  12:2. 

a.  In  connection  with  Israel's  greatness  as  a  nation  there 
is  the  very  prominent  assurance  of  the  possession  of  a  land, 
that  of  Palestine,  for  the  establishment  and  development  of 
national  life.  This  promise  is  a  feature  of  each  of  the  major 
covenants  with  Israel  which  are  declared  to  be  eternal.  All 
of  Israel's  covenants  are  called  eternal  except  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  which  is  declared  to  be  temporal,  i.e.,  it  was  to 
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continue  only  until  the  coming  of  the  Promised  Seed.  For 
this  detail  see  as  follows:  (1)  The  Abrahamic  Covenant  is 
called  “eternal”  in  Genesis  17:7,  13,  19;  1  Chronicles  16:17, 
18;  Psalm  105:10;  (2)  The  Palestinian  Covenant  is  called 
“eternal”  in  Ezekiel  16:60;  (3)  The  Davidic  Covenant  is 
called  “eternal”  in  2  Samuel  23:5;  Isaiah  55:3;  and  Ezekiel 
37:25;  and  (4)  The  New  Covenant  is  called  “eternal”  in 
Isaiah  61:8;  Jeremiah  32:40;  50:5  and  Hebrews  13:20.  The 
promise  of  restoration  to  the  land  of  Palestine  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  passages  with  respect  to  Israel’s  covenants 
other  than  the  Abrahamic:  (1)  The  Palestinian,  Deuteron¬ 
omy  30:5;  (2)  The  Davidic,  2  Samuel  7:10;  and  (3)  The 
New  Covenant,  Jeremiah  31 :31-40.  With  respect  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  now  under  consideration,  i.e.,  the  Abrahamic,  there  are 
a  number  of  promises  securing  the  land  to  Israel,  Genesis 
12:1;  13:14,  15,  17;  15:7;  18:21;  17:8,  etc.  The  fallacy  of 
the  covenant  theory  which  denies  national  hopes  for  Israel, 
is  evident  to  the  careful  student  as  he  considers  the  foregoing 
extensive  list  of  promises  that  the  land  of  Palestine  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  secured  for  an  eternal  possession  to  Israel. 

b.  The  Abrahamic  Covenant  also  makes  sure  for  Israel  a 
nation  great  in  numbers.  Genesis  13:16;  15:5;  17:2,  4,  6,  20; 
18:18;  Numbers  1:46,  etc. 

c.  This  national  hope  of  Israel  is  also  related  to  riches 
as  the  possession  of  the  nation.  Genesis  15:14;  Exodus  12:35, 
36;  Zechariah  14:14. 

B.  The  Personal  Promise. 

2.  “I  will  bless  thee,”  Genesis  12 :2. 

a.  Abraham  was  blessed  personally  in  temporal  things: 
(1)  He  had  land  (Gen.  13:14,  15,  17);  (2)  He  had  servants 
(Gen.  15:7,  etc.);  (3)  He  had  much  cattle,  silver,  and  gold 
(Gen.  13:2;  24:34,  35). 

b.  Abraham  was  blessed  personally  in  spiritual  matters: 
(1)  He  had  a  happy  life  of  separation  unto  God  (Gen.  13:8; 
14:22,  23) ;  (2)  He  enjoyed  a  precious  life  of  communion  with 
God;  (3)  He  had  a  consistent  life  of  prayer  (Gen.  28:23-33); 
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(4)  He  was  sustained  of  God  constantly  (Gen.  21 :22) ;  (5) 
He  possessed  the  peace  and  confidence  that  comes  from  an 
obedient  life  (Gen.  22  iS,  8,  10,  12,  16-18). 

3.  “I  will  make  thy  name  great,”  Genesis  12 :2. 

a.  Abraham  was  great  before  God  (Gen.  18:17-19). 

b.  He  was  great  before  man  (Gen.  25:5,  6;  21:22). 

c.  He  was  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  natural  posterity  (Gen. 
8:39,  62,  63,  66). 

d.  In  the  record  of  God’s  faithful  ones,  in  the  great 
Biblical  gallery  of  notables,  God  gives  the  longest  testimony 
regarding  Abraham  (Heb.  11:8-19). 

e.  He  is  great  in  the  eyes  of  Gentile  Christians  (Gal. 
3:6-9). 

4.  'Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,”  Genesis  12 :3. 

a.  There  are  numerous  passages  to  show  that  Abraham 
has  been  a  blessing  in  spiritual  ways  (Gal.  3:8,  14;  Luke 
6:23,  26;  Gal.  3:29). 

b.  He  has  also  been  the  means  of  material  blessing  to 
those  who  have  been  related  to  him  (Gen.  14 :14-16 ;  20 :17, 18). 

C.  The  Universal  Promise, 

6.  “I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,”  Genesis  12 :3. 

Whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not,  it  still  remains  true 
that  in  Abraham’s  personal  affairs  (Gen.  12:16,  etc.),  in  the 
affairs  of  his  descendants  (Gen.  30:27,  39:5,  etc.),  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  which  has  descended  from  him,  God  has 
fulfilled  this  promise,  as  the  centuries  of  history  have  always 
shown. 

6.  “I  will  curse  him  that  curseth  thee,”  Genesis  12:3. 
Further  proof  of  the  fulfillment  of  these  principles  and  prom¬ 
ises  is  seen  in  many  passages : 

a.  In  the  case  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates 
(Gen.  14:12-16). 

b.  In  the  case  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  14:18-20). 

c.  In  the  case  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  20:2-18;  21:22-34). 

d.  In  the  case  of  Heth  (Gen.  23:1-20). 
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e.  In  the  various  experiences  of  the  Israelites  (Deut 
30:7;  Isa.  14:1,  2;  Joel  3:1-8;  Matt.  26:40-46). 

7.  'In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,” 
Genesis  12:3. 

.  a.  This  part  of  the  promise  was  spiritually  fulfilled  in 
Christ.  It  is  the  great  Gospel  promise  (cf.  Gal.  3:16;  John 
8:66-68).  It  defines  more  specifically  the  promise  found  in 
Genesis  3:16. 

b.  In  temporal  matters,  the  Gentiles  will  be  blessed  im- 
mensely  in  the  millennium,  due  to  Israel’s  restoration  to 
God’s  favor  (Deut.  28:8-14;  Isa.  60:3-6,  11,  16;  Rom.  11:12, 
23,  32). 

That  portion  of  this  covenant  which  provides  for  blessing 
to  Abraham  himself  was  accomplished  in  him  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  descendants  as  the  father  of  the  nation.  This  continued 
up  to  Sinai  when  the  nation  was  willing  to  undertake  to 
“do”  all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  (Exod.  19:8),  at  which 
time  Israel  came  under  the  Covenant  of  the  law  until  the 
time  of  Christ,  who  was  the  Seed  promised  under  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant  (Gal.  3:17-19).  Israel,  as  a  nation,  rejected 
Christ  when  He  came.  His  blood  was  that  of  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant,  as  the  Seed  of  Promise;  but,  as  Israel  rejected  Him, 
their  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  saving  work  of  the 
promised  Seed  awaits  their  repentance  and  faith  in  Him  and 
their  realization  of  the  New  Covenant  in  His  blood,  which 
according  to  Hebrews  8 :7-13,  is  still  future  in  Israel’s  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  meantime,  the  New  Covenant  is  ministered 
unto  the  church  (2  Cor.  3:6),  and  the  universal  blessings  of 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant  are  being  realized  particularly  by 
the  (^entiles;  but  universal  blessing  to  the  Gentiles  will  be 
even  more  completely  realized  when  Israel  comes  into  the  full 
blessing  of  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  will  be  established  with  the  nation  “in 
that  day”  (Acts  16:14  ff.).  In  the  present  day  He  is  “visit¬ 
ing  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His  name” 
(v.  14) ;  afterward  He  turns  to  Israel  and  re-establishes  that 
people  as  a  nation,  through  the  building  again  of  the  taber- 
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nacle  of  David  (v.  16) ;  there  will  be  widespread  blessing  on 
•*aU  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  his  name  is  called”  (v.  17). 
The  Church  did  not  exist  in  Old  Testament  times.  Israel  was 
not  the  Old  Testament  church  as  some  erroneously  claim  with¬ 
out  Scriptural  foundation.  “  ‘The  mystery  of  God's  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  good  pleasure  which  He  hath  purposed  in 
Himself,  He  hath  made  known  unto  us;  even  that  He  should 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in 
Heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  Him.'  This  (how¬ 
ever  consistent  everything  was  with  it,  or  even  t3rpical  of  it) 
was  hidden  from  ages  and  from  generations.'"  The  church  is 
a  mystery  hid  in  God  in  times  past;  it  is  composed  principally 
of  “a  people  taken  out  of  the  Gentiles  for  Christ's  name.''  It 
is  formed  during  the  interim  of  Israel's  rejection  of  her  Mes¬ 
siah,  Christ,  the  promised  seed.  This  Covenant  of  Abraham 
is,  therefore,  predominantly  related  to  Israel,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  the  universal  Gospel-promise  of  Christ  the  Redeemer. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Jvly-September  Number,  1943) 
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Who  Crucified  Jesus?  By  Professor  Solomon  Zeitlin,  Th.D., 

Ph.D.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  240  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  prepared  treatise  which,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  discussion  of  the  theme  which  forms  the  title, 
reaches  into  unusual  spheres  of  instruction  respecting  the 
times,  the  customs,  and  the  authorities  into  which  and  under 
which  Christ  came  and  lived  on  the  earth.  Dr.  Zeitlin  does 
not  commit  himself  as  one  who  receives  Christ  as  his  Savior, 
but  he  gives  much  worthy  respect  to  Christ  as  his  thesis  ad¬ 
vances.  For  vital  information  relative  to  the  times  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Christ’s  life  and  death,  this  volume  is  unusually 
valuable.  It  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  students  who 
desire  to  be  informed  of  the  day  and  generation  in  which 
Christ  lived. 

Dr.  Zeitlin  has  proposed  to  rescue  the  nation  Israel  from 
the  charge  of  having  crucified  Jesus.  This,  it  seems  to  one 
at  least,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  doing,  however  interesting 
his  arguments  may  be.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Pontius 
Pilate  would  have  given  his  verdict  of  death  upon  Christ 
had  he  not  been  all  but  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Jews,  and 
did  they  not  say,  “His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  chil¬ 
dren”?  One  verse — Acts  4:27 — asserts  that  there  were  at 
least  four  individuals  or  groups  implicated  in  this  death. 
The  passage  reads:  “For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child 
Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gath¬ 
ered  together.”  However,  beyond  all  of  this  and  reaching 
into  realms  which  are  quite  beyond  any  final  analysis  by 
human  minds,  yet  intensely' real,  are  the  facts  that  God  the 
Father  gave  and  spared  not  His  own  Son  (John  3:16;  Rom. 
8 :32) ;  the  Son  offered  Himself,  which  is  revealed  by  the 
words,  “No  man  taketh  it  [His  life]  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again”  (John  10:18) ;  and  He  offered  Himself 
to  God  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  (Heb.  9:14). 
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There  is  need  of  a  treatise  on  the  questions  which  this 
volume  essays  to  answer  which  will  draw  its  material  from 
the  infallible  Word  of  God  rather  than  from  human  opinion 
or  prejudice.  Within  its  scope  the  book  is  a  valuable  study. 

Peace  Like  a  River.  By  Vance  Havner.  Revell,  New  York. 

96  pp.  $1.00. 

As  announced,  this  is  truly  a  book  of  meditations,  but 
with  no  tendency  to  cure  insomnia.  Mr.  Havner  is  a  Will 
Rogers  within  the  church  and  his  writings  are  pungent, 
effective,  most  entertaining,  and  uplifting.  This  small  volume 
contains  thirty  different  quite  unrelated  themes  everyone  of 
which  will  not  merely  entertain — ^there  is  plenty  of  that — , 
but  bring  a  fresh  realization  of  deep  spiritual  truth.  At  least 
one  of  these  gems  may  be  reprinted  here.  The  title  is  “A 
Fool  On  Fire”: 

“It  was  some  years  ago  that  I  attended  a  certain  church 
convocation.  I  was  a  little  reluctant  about  going,  for  I  knew 
my  limitations  along  that  line,  but  I  was  more  or  less  a 
delegate  and  decency  required  that  I  attend.  It  turned  out  to 
be  as  I  expected,  the  usual  ordeal  of  committees  and  reports, 
and  after  it  started,  I  saw  what  I  was  in  for,  but  it  was  a 
long  way  back  to  the  door  and  the  windows  were  not  open, 
so  I  saw  no  way  of  escape.  I  have  understood  ever  since 
why  they  have  a  glass  of  water  on  the  speaker’s  desk  at  such 
gatherings.  If  they  didn’t  have  a  little  humidity  it  would 
just  naturally  dry  up  and  blow  away.  The  reports  began  and 
the  only  difference  between  them  was  that  each  one  was  a 
little  longer  than  the  one  before  and,  if  possible,  a  little  more 
uninteresting.  The  only  ray  of  hope  that  morning  was  that 
we  knew  all  things  must  have  an  end  and  it  couldn’t  go  on 
forever.  I  was  about  to  decide  that  even  that  rule  was  about 
to  be  broken  when  they  took  time  out  for  lunch.  After  eating, 
I  strolled  down  the  near-by  creek  to  hear  the  birds  sing  and 
revive  as  best  I  could  my  drooping  spirits.  The  afternoon 
started  the  grind  all  over  again.  One  brother  read  a  report 
and  another  read  something  like  an  appendix  to  the  first 
report.  That  was  one  time  I  was  in  favor  of  an  appendix 
operation  without  an  examination!  After  he  had  finished 
the  appendix  and  I  had  recovered  a  bit  from  the  ‘appendicitis,’ 
I  can’t  remember  what  happened  for  some  time.  After  awhile 
one  becomes  unconscious  and  a  few  more  reports  don’t 
matter  much.  Then  a  slender,  pale  preacher  arose  to  give  an 
account  of  his  missionary  work  and  he  had  not  spoken  five 
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minutes  when  I  realized  that  here  was  no  ordinary  committee 
report.  This  man  was  reliving  an  experience!  He  took  us 
with  him  to  a  neglected  corner  of  the  land  and  we  watched 
him  fight  mosquitoes  and  sin  and  the  devil,  build  a  church 
out  of  converted  bootleggers,  and  set  up  the  banner  of  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  a  heathenism  as  bad  as  Asia  or  Africa  ever 
saw.  That  gathering  sat  up  and  took  notice,  for  this  man’s 
message  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  it  and  it  became  a 
living  soul.  What  made  the  difference?  We  had  been  listen- 
ing  to  reports  of  things  perhaps  just  as  important,  but  they 
left  us  untouched.  This  man  clothed  his  account  with  flesh 
and  blood;  his  report  was  his  life.  You  may  belittle  experi¬ 
ence  all  you  like.  I  know  the  dangers  of  emotion  and  the 
'  errors  of  feeling.  But  we  are  suffering  these  days  from  a 
species  of  Christianity  as  dry  as  dust,  as  cold  as  ice,  as  pale 
as  a  corpse,  and  as  dead  as  King  Tut.  We  forget  that  men 
are  not  moved  by  correct  heads  but  by  compassionate  hearts, 
that  greater  than  programs  and  pep  and  propaganda  and 
personality  is  passion,  the  fire  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  a 
fresh  experience  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  His  people.  This 
world  has  always  been  moved,  not  by  cold,  calculating  brass 
hats  but  by  fools  with  their  facts  on  fire;  fools  to  their  own 
generation,  who  perhaps  did  not  know  as  much  as  some  others 
but  who  were  consumed  by  what  they  knew.  And  God  is 
looking  for  ‘fools  for  Christ’s  sake’  who  are  sure  of  a  few 
great  facts  and  with  those  facts  on  fire.” 

Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

The  Pharisees  :  The  Sociological  Background  of  Theie 

Faith.  By  Louis  Finkelstein.  The  Jewish  Publication  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  Philadelphia.  2  vols.  751  pp.  +  indices. 

Doctor  Finkelstein,  former  Provost  and  Solomon  Schechter 
Professor  of  Theology,  now  President,  of  the  Jewish  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  America,  is  without  controversy  among 
the  truly  great  Jewish  scholars  of  our  land.  The  writer  pre¬ 
sents  the  aim  of  his  work  thus :  ‘‘This  book  is  an  attempt  to 
present  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  factors  which  helped  to  determine  the  course  of 
Jewish  thought  in  the  biblical  and  post-biblical  periods.”  In 
a  word.  President  Finkelstein  purposes  to  set  forth  the  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  that  produced  the  Pharisees. 

He  treats  their  surroundings  from  every  angle:  their 
origin,  their  customs,  legislation,  doctrines,  view  of  man, 
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deals  and  struggles.  The  emphasis  is  historical  and  socio- 
loiricai  in  a  fine  scientific  spirit.  The  author  postulates 
throughout  that  Pharisaism  is  Biblical  Judaism  and  relates  it 
to  the  present  thus :  “The  spread  of  a  modified  Pharisaism 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  has  fortunately  not  prevented  the 
endurance  throughout  the  centuries  of  the  unchanged  faith, 
in  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Pharisaism  became  Talmudism,  Tal¬ 
mudism  became  Medieval  Rabbinism,  and  Medieval  Rabbin- 
ism  became  Modern  Rabbinism.  But  throughout  these  changes 
of  name,  inevitable  adaptation  of  custom,  and  adjustment  of 
Law,  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Pharisee  survives  unaltered.” 

Wi&  real  skill  and  fine  erudition  the  writer  presents  the 
conservative  Jewish  position  on  the  Pharisees.  Not  all  the 
conclusions  of  the  Rabbi  can  be  agreed  in,  but  no  student  of 
this  so  important  group  of  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  times 
can  afford  to  neglect  this  vital  contribution  to  the  subject. 

Professor  Bert  B.  Siegel 

God  Runs  My  Business.  By  Albert  W.  Lorimer.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.  192  pp.  $1.00. 

The  following  sentence  from  the  cover  of  this  book  ade¬ 
quately  expresses  its  content:  “the  amazing  story  of  R.  G. 
Le  Tourneau,  founder  and  head  of  America’s  mammoth  enter¬ 
prises,  and  a  Christian  layman  who  is  devoting  time,  talents, 
and  money  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.”  It  is  indeed 
wonderful  to  see  what  God  has  done  through  this  consecrated 
Christian  business  man.  We  heartily  recommend  this  book 
both  to  the  Christian  and  general  public. 

Professor  John  H.  Bennetch 

Simple  Studies  in  First  and  Second  Corinthians.  By 
William  L.  Pettingill,  D.D.  Fundamental  Truth  Publish¬ 
ers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  92  pp.  Paper,  35d. 

The  gifted  originator  of  the  series  known  far  and  wide 
as  “Simple  Studies”  has  now  extended  the  scope  of  his  work 
to  include  fifteen  more  New  Testament  Epistles,  two  of  which 
are  interpreted  by  this  booklet.  Falling  into  two  sections 
almost  equal  in  length,  the  present  exposition  treats  1  Co¬ 
rinthians  and  2  Corinthians  with  much  the  same  care.  Lucid¬ 
ity  and  personal  application  will  make  the  studies  desirable, 
not  to  mention  a  brevity  which  adapts  them  to  the  Bible 
reader  unable  to  spend  long  hours  in  a  book  study  or  un¬ 
qualified  to  enter  upon  the  intricacies  of  exegesis.  Great 
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clarity  is  gained  through  using  nothing  except  language  both 
lively  and  well  understood,  through  paraphrase  and  notice  of 
the  Revised  Version  whenever  the  usual  rendering  can  be 
improved  upon,  through  simple  outline  and  paragraphing  of 
the  thought.  The  content  of  the  exposition  is  just  as  ad- 
mirable  as  the  style.  Out  of  a  ministry  which  has  taken  the 
author  over  the  whole  country  and  on  to  the  mission  field, 
lasting  many  years,  the  Corinthian  letters  can  be  elucidated 
by  one  whose  experience  has  been  manifold  and  successful  as 
pastor,  Bible  teacher,  and  evangelist. 

Details  of  introduction  must  be  foregone  in  a  booklet  of 
this  type,  for  the  most  part.  But  a  master  teacher  like  Dr. 
Pettingill  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  through  apt  treatment 
of  the  text.  Besides,  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  quot¬ 
ing,  within  the  limits  necessarily  imposed.  A  few  cogent 
citations,  however,  have  been  employed,  some  of  them  from 
Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield — a  teacher  from  whom  every  conservative 
student  of  the  Bible  can  learn  much.  Like  all  expositors,  the 
author  has  to  decide  upon  moot  problems  which  arise  in 
exegesis  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  questions  over  which  the 
best  authorities  may  differ.  For  example,  in  one  place  it  is 
maintained,  “The  body  of  Christ  is  formed  by  the  baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  into  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Christ  himself 
is  the  Baptizer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  uniting  element. . . . 
We  are  not  baptized  by  the  Spirit,  but  in  the  Spirit**  (p.  28). 
The  few  issues  to  be  raised  can  hardly  detract  from  the  book’s 
general  excellence. 

Simple  Studies  in  First  and  Second  Thessalonians,  First 

AND  Second  Timothy,  Titus  and  Philemon.  By  William 

L.  Pettingill,  D.D.  Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Find¬ 
lay,  Ohio.  96  pp.  Paper,  35^. 

But  three  among  the  Pauline  Epistles  remain  untouched, 
with  the  completion  of  this,  another  in  the  “Simple  Studies” 
drawn  up  by  the  popular  Bible  expositor.  Dr.  Pettingill.  Six 
books  are  expounded  in  order:  the  Apostle’s  early  cor¬ 
respondence,  that  to  the  Thessalonians;  his  last  three  let¬ 
ters  ;  then  finally,  the  briefest  of  his  work.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  of  course,  merely  coincides  with  the  English  Bible 
grouping.  To  the  skill  and  credit  of  the  writer,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  same  high  quality  which  marks  off  every 
other  part  of  the  series,  has  become  evident  here,  and  in 
addition,  each  epistle  has  received  the  proportionate  stress 
to  be  expected.  None  of  the  expositions  seem  to  suffer  from 
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lack  of  opportunity  for  a  full  development,  although  six  have 
been  unfolded,  one  after  the  other,  rapidly. 

In  teaching  1  Thessalonians,  the  writer  is  not  hesitant 
about  combatting  the  “partial  rapture”  tenet  which  some 
hold.  He  believes,  “The  ‘partial  rapture’  theory,  which 
teaches  that  not  all  the  saved  will  be  caught  up,  but  only  the 
particularly  spiritual  and  deserving  ones,  is  a  mischievous 
and  unscriptural  notion,  born  of  a  lack  of  apprehension  of 
the  doctrine  of  grace.  No  one  deserves  to  be  caught  up,  but 
all  the  children  of  God  will  be  caught  up,  despite  their  utter 
lack  of  deserving  or  merit.  The  rapture  is  a  part  of  our 
salvation;  and  salvation,  in  all  its  parts,  is  by  grace,  through 
faith,  plus  nothing**  2  Thessalonians  2 :7,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  understood  somewhat  otherwise  than  usual:  “This  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  misunderstood  to  indicate  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  be  taken  away  from  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Rapture. 
But  notice  the  language.  It  does  not  say,  ‘until  he  be  taken 
away,’  but  rather,  ‘until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,’  which 
is  a  very  different  matter  ...  he  may  be  ‘taken  out  of  the 
way’  as  the  restrainer  of  lawlessness,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
will  happen.”  One  more  rather  unusual  view  to  be  adopted 
concerns  Philemon  and  Onesimus:  they  are  counted  blood 
brothers. 

Simple  Studies  in  the  Epistles  op  James,  First  and 
Second  Peter,  First,  Second  and  Third  John  and 
Jude.  By  William  L.  Pettingill,  D.D.  Fundamental  Truth 
Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  95  pp.  Paper,  36^. 

Within  the  compass  of  this  unassuming  booklet  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Epistles  have  received  both  the  analysis  and  the  exposi¬ 
tion  for  which  the  author’s  “Simple  Studies”  are’ justly 
praised.  The  whole  seven  books  pass  under  review,  follow¬ 
ing  the  customary  order  in  which  editors  arrange  them.  Dif¬ 
ficult  as  interpretation  may  become  for  certain  portions  of 
the  epistles.  Dr.  Pettingill  always  reveals  himself  the  able 
instructor  that  he  is.  There  has  been  no  faltering  whenever 
a  new  book  or  a  troublesome  passage  must  be  elucidated. 
Little  enough  is  written  about  some  of  the  exegetical  ques¬ 
tions,  but  the'  space  for  an3rthing  more  was  lacking. 

A  few  specific  observations  may  accompany  even  a  brief 
review.  The  writer  identifies  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
with  the  James  who  became  prominent  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  thus  making  James  to  have  been  written  by  one 
from  the  original  apostolic  band.  Some  scholars  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  two.  Peter’s  epistles  are  thought  to  be  ad- 
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dressed  primarily  to  Hebrew  Christians.  Still  others  hold, 
as  the  case  was  presented  recently  by  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in 
expounding  1  Peter,  that  Gentiles  may  have  outnumber^ 
the  Jewish  readers.  The  treatment  accorded  1  John  is  val- 
uable.  Since  teachers  have  always  found  it  difficult  to 
outline  this  epistle,  no  doubt  Dr.  Pettingill  made  a  wise  choice 
when  he  abandoned  the  usual  analysis  in  favor  of  other  equiily 
effective  devices  for  exegesis.  After  the  necessary  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks,  four  of  the  book’s  main  themes  are  un¬ 
folded:  Why  the  Epistle  was  Written,  How  to  be  Sure^of 
Salvation,  How  to  Distinguish  between  True  and  False 
Teachers,  The  Secret  of  Fellowship  and  Joy.  Then  follows 
a  discussion  of  two  vexatious  questions :  the  harmony  between 
1:8  and  3:9,  and  the  meaning  of  5:16,  17.  When  confronted 
with  the  vagueness  of  destination  for  2  John,  the  author  is 
frank  and  ready  to  admit  that  present  knowledge  will  not 
make  a  definite  conclusion  possible;  similarly  for  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  Jude. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

The  Servant  op  the  Word.  By  Herbert  H.  Farmer,  D.D. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  152  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  especially  designed  for  preachers,  but  not 
for  them  alone;  for  it  has  reference  to  the  hearer  also.  The 
import  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  way  to  effective  preaching. 
Dr.  Farmer  believes  that  preaching  can  be  effective  only  when 
“both  preacher  and  hearer  clearly  and  deeply  understand 
what  is  supposed  to  be  happening  when  preaching  is  taking 
place  and  solemnly  acknowledge  their  responsibility  in  and 
for  it.”. 

The  five  chapter  headings  are:  The  Rediscovery  of 
Preaching;  The  I-Thou  Relationship;  Preaching  as  Personal 
Encounter;  The  Need  for  Concreteness;  and  The  Message 
and  the  Contemporary  Mind.  These  headings  are  more  than 
suggestive:  they  are  revealing.  They  speak  out  the  contents 
of  the  book.  In  brief,  the  message  is  that  preaching  is  God’s 
ordained  method  of  accomplishing  His  purpose  through  the 
church.  To  be  effective  there  must  be  vital  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  between  preacher  and  hearer.  That  vital  relation¬ 
ship  involves  personal  encounter  and  concreteness  in  preach¬ 
ing. 

Here  is  an  extremely  practical  and  much  needed  book— a 
book  for  the  times.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
preacher  and  of  those  preparing  to  preach. 
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THIS  Freedom — Whence?  By  J.  Wesley  Brady,  Ph.D. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.  363  pp.  $1.50. 

This  brief  review  cannot  do  justice  to  this  timely  book. 
Dr.  Brady  has  produced  a  book  which  is  both  a  review  of 
English  history  and  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  background  of  the  revival  is  the  decadent  relig¬ 
ious  condition  and  its  consequent  moral  corruption  in 
national  life.  The  revival  was  the  saving  movement  of  both 
church  and  nation.  The  leaders  of  the  revival  movement  are 
given  high  place  in  the  nation’s  life.  John  Wesley,  chief 
among  them,  stands  as  the  greatest  character  of  his  century. 
The  extension  of  the  great  awakening  is  traced  in  North 
America  and  its  benefits  related. 

The  book  is  in  three  general  divisions:  (1)  An  Age  of 
“Expiring  Hopes”;  (2)  A  People  Finds  Its  Soul;  (3)  An  Era 
of  Epic  Reforms.  The  first  depicts  the  hopeless  condition  of 
English  life  before  the  awakening.  The  second  traces  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  revival.  And  the  third  enumerates 
the  results  of  the  movement. 

There  should  be  a  wide  circulation  of  this  well-timed  work 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  present  national  peril  constituted 
by  a  decadent  church,  and  to  point  the  way  to  deliverance 
from  the  peril  through  a  spiritual  awakening. 

Spurgeon’s  Sermon  Notes.  Edited  by  David  Otis  Fuller, 

D.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

1941.  334  pp.  $1.95. 

This  book  is  a  condensation  of  the  sermon  notes  of  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon,  who  for  many  years  was  pastor  of  the 
largest  tabernacle  in  London,  England,  and  who  without  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  recognized  as  “the  Prince  of  Preachers.”  The 
work  of  condensing  four  volumes  into  one  has  been  done  ad¬ 
mirably.  There  are  193  complete  outlines  accompanied  by 
additional  notes  and  approximately  500  choice  illustrations. 
The  table  of  contents  gives  the  title  of  each  sermon,  the  text, 
and  the  page  on  which  the  outline  is  found,  thus  making 
reference  to  the  text  and  its  treatment  convenient  and  easy. 
Texts  from  each  of  the  66  books  of  the  Bible  are  given  and 
have  been  selected  with  care  in  order  to  set  forth  the  finest 
outlines.  Dr.  Fuller  has  brought  into  a  handy  volume  of  334 
pages  the  best  out  of  four  volumes  of  about  1500  pages. 

The  outlines  presented  are  not,  as  Dr.  Fuller  says,  for 
the  lazy  preacher  who  scorns  or  neglects  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  rather  they  are  intended  for  those  ministers,  mis- 
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sionaries,  Bible  teachers  who  need  a  spark  now  and  then  to 
make  the  fire  burn  and  glow  with  new  heat  and  power.  We 
commend  the  volume  to  all. 

God-Centered  Religion.  By  Paul  Traugott  Fuhrmann. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1942. 

221  pp.  $1.50. 

“Anyone  who  has  read  objectively  the  Reformers’  writ¬ 
ings,  and  then  looks  at  the  ‘Protestant’  world  of  today,  cas 
but  say  that  if  the  Reformers,  by  a  miracle,  could  be  resur- 
rected,  they  would  not  recognize  us  as  their  children.”  This 
is  one  of  the  statements  of  the  author  of  this  book  as  he  sets 
forth  the  decline  of  Protestantism  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth  centuries.  He  alleges,  and  not  without  foundation,  that 
modern  Protestantism  is  man-centered.  The  thesis  is  sus- 
tained  by  viewing  the  modern  position  in  the  light  of  the 
God-centered  religion  of  the  Reformers. 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  produced  out  of  inspiration 
generated  by  the  study  of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  furthered 
by  the  return  of  many  French  and  Swiss  Protestants  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Part  One  treats  of  Calvin— 
the  best  representative  of  God-centered  thought.  Four  chap¬ 
ters  are  so  devoted  under  the  subjects:  His  Preparation;  His 
Book;  His  Geneva;  and  His  Personality.  Part  Two  is  an 
essay  on  God-centered  Theology  considered  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  The  Divine  Revelation;  Man;  Jesus  Christ; 
Faith;  the  Church;  and  the  Independence  of  Faith.  The 
concluding  chapter  is  on  the  Mystery  of  Unbelief. 

It  is  a  timely  volume  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the 
theologian,  the  minister,  and  the  Christian  in  general.  The 
book  is  of  221  pages,  and  does  not  consume  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  reading. 

Professor  James  T.  Spangler 

The  True  Spirit  op  Worship.  By  George  Evans.  The  Bible 

Institute  Colportage  Association,  Chicago.  160  pp.  $1.00. 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  most  timely  discussion  of  mod¬ 
ern  worship  with  its  laxities  and  substitutes.  It  clearly  sets 
forth  the  modern  attitude  which  ignores  the  Gospel  ideals 
and  even  forgets  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  worship 
relations  to  God. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  the  rightful 
place  of  our  Lord  is  made  prominent,  along  with  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  There  are  five  chapters  covering  that  aspect, 
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with  a  chapter  on  “A  Holy  Priesthood”  and  another  on 
“Joyous  and  Other  Worship.”  The  eighth  chapter  is  on 
“Sensuous  Worship — ^the  True  and  the  False.” 

In  the  second  part  the  Cross  is  given  its  proper  place  in 
worship.  Then  follow  two  chapters  on  the  substitutes:  sym¬ 
bolism  and  image  worship  and  iconoclasm.  The  title  of  the 
last  chapter,  the  fourteenth,  is  “An  Abomination  to  the  Lord.” 
The  closes  with  an  appendix  on  Candles. 

This  review  does  small  justice  to  the  volume,  which  is  the 
most  satisfactory  presentation  of  true  worship  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  has  ever  had  in  his  hands.  It  can  be  urged  on  min¬ 
isters  and  others  without  any  reservation,  especially  on 
young  people  preparing  for  the  ministry  and  for  Christian 
service. 


John  A.  Thompson 

The  Arabic  Commentary  of  Yepet  *Ali  the  Karaite  on 
THE  Book  op  Hosea.  Edited  from  eight  manuscripts  and 
provided  with  critical  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Philip 
Birnbaum.  A  thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  The  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning. 
Philadelphia:  The  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  &  Cognate 
Learning,  1942.  Pp.  Ixii,  247.  Paper  bound.  $1.50. 

Yefet  ben  ^Ali,  the  foremost  Karaite  exegete,  lived  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
Karaites,  a  sect  of  Jews  maintaining  the  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  but  rejecting  the  Talmud,  gave  him  such  titles  as  “the 
teacher  of  the  exile.”  “the  great  teacher,”  and  “our  guide 
and  our  master.”  The  only  works  by  Yefet  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  are  his  Arabic  commentaries  on  most  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  date  of  the  exposition  of  the  minor  prophets  is 
A.p.  968,  according  to  J.  Furst,  Geschichte  des  KarderthumSt 
Leipzig,  1862,  Vol.  II,  p.  128,  a  work  to  which  Birn¬ 
baum  strangely  makes  no  reference.  M.  Steinschneider,  Die 
arabische  Literatur  der  Juden,  Frankfort  a.  M.,  1902,  sec.  44, 
seems  h3rpercritical  in  questioning  all  of  the  internal  evidence 
for  dating  the  commentaries. 

In  his  introduction  Birnbaum  indicates  YefePs  sources: 
the  Targum,  the  Talmud,  the  Midrash,  and  Sa'adyah  Gaon, 
a  Rabbanite  scholar,  whom  he  attacked,  but  whose  inter¬ 
pretations  he  often  adopted.  The  examples  of  supposed 
influences  from  the  Mu'tazilites  (Muslim  rationalists)  are  not 
convincing.  Yefet’s  anti-anthropomorphism  has  good  Jewish 
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parallels  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Targum,  and  the  Talmud;  and 
he  asserts  rather  than,  with  the  Mu’tazilites,  denies  super- 
naturalism.  Though  he  made  use  of  his  predecessors,  Yefet 
was  not  bound  by  tradition.  His  exegesis  is  usually  literal, 
although  he  occasionally  allegorizes,  especially  in  the  interest 
of  his  sect  and  against  the  Rabbanites.  There  follow  sections 
on  his  sometimes  unidiomatic  Arabic  translations  of  Hebrew 
on  the  comparison  of  his  Judeo- Arabic  with  classical  Arabic! 
and  on  his  conceptions  of  Hebrew  morphology  and  lexicog- 
raphy.  Yefet’s  wide  influence  is  indicated  by  several  Rab- 
banite  Hebrew  translations  of  his  commentaries  and  by  many 
quotations  in  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  and  some  in  David  Eimhi, 
who  in  turn  influenced  Christian  commentators  after  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Birnbaum's  most  original 
proposal  is  that  Yefet  is  the  author  of  an  anonymous  Judeo- 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Later  Prophets,  Codex  Huntington 
206,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  parallels  in  interpretation 
and  in  details  of  language  prove  that  this  translation  was 
compiled  from  Yefet,  though  not  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  present  form  of  the  work.  The  Arabic  text  (in  Hebrew 
characters)  is  based  chiefly  on  Ms.  0pp.  Add.  4to,  168,  of  tte 
Bodleian  Library.  The  collation  is  largely  the  work  of  Dr.  E. 
Marwick,  whose  review  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Bihlieal 
Literature,  The  notes  give  references  for  the  frequent  quota¬ 
tions  from  Scripture  and  call  attention  to  parallels  especially 
with  Ibn  Ezra  and  David  Kimhi. 

Some  examples  of  YefePs  interpretations  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  The  somewhat  disjointed  nature  of  the  book  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  assuming  that  only  an  abridgement  of  the  original 
has  come  down  to  us.  Like  the  Targum  he  interprets  Hosea’g 
marrage  to  Comer  as  only  a  metaphor  for  his  prophetic  min¬ 
istry  to  idolatrous  Israel.  In  explaining  hesed  in  6 :6  as  God- 
ward  “religion,”  he  misses  the  manward  aspect  of  “mercy," 
which  was  realized  by  some  Rabbis  (see  H.  L.  Strack  and 
P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  aus  Tdmvd 
und  Midrash,  Munich,  1922,1928,  Vol.  I,  pp.  499,  500)  and 
was  emphasized  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  Mt.  9:13;  12:7.  In  1:11 
(Heb.  2:2);  3:5;  6:2;  and  14:6,  7  Yefet  sees  the  Messianic 
salvation  of  Israel.  When  commenting  on  Is.  53  he  criticizes 
Sa‘adyah  Gaon  for  considering  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  here 
as  a  prophet;  he  himself  follows  the  older  Jewish  Messianic 
interpretation  (S.  R.  Driver  and  Ad.  Neubauer,  The  Fiftn- 
third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  according  to  the  Jewish  Interpretm, 
London,  1877,  pp.  19-31). 
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The  chief  contributions  of  Birnbaum’s  works  are:  (1) 
the  proof  that  Yefet  is  the  source  of  the  anonymous  Arabic 
translation  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
(2)  a  restatement  of  Yefet’s  importance  for  Jewish  and  indi¬ 
rectly  for  Christian  exegesis,  and  (3)  a  critical  text  of  this 
tenth-century  Judeo-Arabic  commentary  on  Hosea. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

Reality  in  Religion.  By  R.  Ames  Montgomery.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  160  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  well  known  as  the  writer  of 
other  successful  books  and  as  the  president  of  Centre  Col¬ 
lege,  of  Parsons  College,  and  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
His  present  office  is  that  of  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Presby¬ 
terian  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago. 

The  thesis  of  the  work  is  that  reality  in  religion  will  be 
found  in  a  living  experience  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  known  through  faith  and  fellowship  with  Christ.  The 
author  undoubtedly  accepts  the  reality  of  Christ’s  death  for 
sin  and  the  literalness  of  His  resurrection.  He  deplores  on 
the  one  hand  the  effects  of  the  “acids  of  modernity”  and  on 
the  other,  “the  blight  of  dull  conformity  to  creeds.”  His 
work  accordingly  takes  a  middle  course,  and  there  is  little 
which  will  distress  the  modernist  or  gladden  the  conservative. 

In  literary  style  and  choice  of  words  the  work  is  well 
done,  showing  at  the  same  time  a  wide  acquaintance  with  all 
types  of  Christian  literature.  One  misses,  however,  a  clear-cut 
declaration  for  or  against  the  great  issues  in  doctrine  which 
distinguish  Biblical  Christianity  from  its  destructive  critics. 
There  are  intimations  of  failure  to  go  all  the  way  in  conserva¬ 
tive  doctrine,  such  as  the  implied  possibility  that  Christ  did 
not  know  He  was  the  Messiah  until  His  baptism,  and  that 
salvation  consists  simply  in  Christian  living  and  experience. 
The  appeal  for  reality  in  Christian  experience  is,  however, 
well  founded  and  the  argument  from  the  experience  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ  that  His  death  and  resurrection  are  sus¬ 
tained,  is  a  needed  note. 


